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VOGUE 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New ‘York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three doliars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countriesin the postal union, four doliars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


ip ago nts —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
<p of I “e cid immediately notify the Head Of 
fire. Re aders who are unable to purchase Vogue at 


s anv vatlroad train or steamboat 
promptly reporting the fact 


any news-stana 
will « afer aJavor b 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, WH. Cu lomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damre!i & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charieston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylo: Co. 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th S 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxvilie, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, W hedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., $ 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, WP. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadeiphia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad,cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E. Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro, 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 


to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 
Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 


from a newsdealer should order in advance, 


Orders f xtra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 


bausted within three days after publication. 
A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 


scriptiun are the only certain ways of getting 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





B . Ee ae. Soe -ee Cc Ue 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


M A R e T N 
DRESSMAKER AND DESIGNER 


Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Shirts 
from $1.50 up; Short Skirts, $3.00, when material is 
furnished. 205 East 1gth Street. 





M M E. ¥- =) -m.- Z. 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves,, New York 


I A VICTORE Cc ORS AGE 
novel idea, patented August gth, 1895 
Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme, Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 


: H A P M A N 
4A Gowns. Until March for ladies going south 


latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 
at reasonable prices. 19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


St ADLER & FALK 
x MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





A vt WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 
OCK & * Gh Tt 8s 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co. Dress- 
makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 29th St., New York 


M WEINGARTEN 
° LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A M. ae Oe 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West ata St., New York. 


HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 


40 West 47th St., New York 
A - 2 -ee e 
° MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 

Models for dancing school dresses shown 

O A T M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


8 West t 3sth Street, New York | 
ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices, 
Young Women’s Christian Ass’n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York 


HEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7° West 39th Street, New York 


SCHROEDER 


Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 


M'° 
10 West 35th Street, New York 


FRAME, M’*G’R 


FASHIONABLE 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DRESSMAKING 
Iss WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 


s i Oo wi aE T 
ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues 


ME* SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns. 


Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


























HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S x O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


FE H. FIELDING & CO. 
. MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


H Oo FW t- 23 FR 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 





__ CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


M'* a+ Se eee NEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. joth and 31st Sts. 
M E GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
§z2 West 21st Street, New York 
ARGARET MURTHA 
a Latest Mo els ia Corsets an! Lingeric, Tea 
Gowns, Ncglig.s, Matinees anu oilx dairts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 30th St., N.Y. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 

Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired. 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. I., 
Box 66, 


OCIAL CULTURE 
KR A lady of aristocratic family will give private 
instruction in the manners and conversation 
Address M. M. W. 





of polite society. , 819 Town- 


send Building. 
M A X Bo E N D I xX 
VIOLINIST 
Solo and ensemble instruction. 
Ysaye, Sauret, Thomson, and Halir. 
ingham, 1744 Broadway. _ 


SHE MIS SES WHITE 


will take entire charge of Children’s parties 
and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SARA WHITE, 12 East 22d Street, New York. 


Endorsed by 
The Rock- 











SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 

: . = SHOP PING 

Of every description. Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 

Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 

for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St. 








PROFESSIONAL CARD: 3 


MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. _— Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. . Hoshafian, "Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 sixth ‘Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 1sth Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


OOK BINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 


AC €: 2 5 &2 
To match gowns. All materials used by the 
dressmaking trade dyed and cleaned. Real 


Laces cleaned and mended. References. MMe. 
PAULINE, I11 West 17th Street, New York. 














TOILE ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use positively removes 





wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLive RoBART & Co., 9 E. 42d St. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapiges’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 W. “sgth Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square. 


INDEX 


Society . “ ii, iii 
Seen On the Stage| : iii 
Cravenette ; ; : . ii 


Social Topics—A Vocal Wrong 114 
Haphazard Jottings ‘ ‘7 aagas 
Jack Martin, Esq.—fiction 118, 122 
What She Wears . : 122 
Seen inthe Shops . ; , 124 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 


comes . ; ; : oo 
As Seen by Him. ‘ ‘ 126 
The Well-Dressed Man ; 126 
The Corset. ; + BR 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern . ee 
Whispers : , : - 128 
Forthe Hostess. es 
Requests for Patterns . ‘ 128 
Descriptions of Fashions ; v 


What They Read. ; : aw 
New Gown Material 
Answers to Correspondents . vii 





MARRIED 


Trimble-Randolph. — On Wednesday, 
14 Feb., 1900, at Brookwood, on the Hudson, 
by the Rev. Morgan Dix, S. T. D., Cora, 
daughter of Edmund D. and Helen E. L. ‘Ran- 
dolph, to Richard Trimble. 


DIED 


« Bend.—At his residence, 4 East 46th St., 
on Thursday evening, 15 Feb., George H. 
Bend. 

Cunningham.—On Thursday, 15 Feb., 
1900, at her residence, 109 East 36th St., 
Elizabeth Griffiths, eldest daughter of Sarah M. 
and the late William Cunningham. 

Van Rensselaer.—On 17 Feb., 1900, 
at Lakewood, N. J., in the 81st year of his age, 
Maunsell Van Rensselaer, D.D., LL.D., son 
of the late John S. Van Rensselaer, of Albany, 
mR. ¥< 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Coates-Trask.—Miss Alice N. Coates, 
daughter of Mr. Edward H. Coates, of Phila- 
delphia, to a E. D. Trask. 

Harrison-Prentice.—Miss Kate Shel- 
don Harrison, daughter of Mr. Alfred C. Har- 
rison, of Philadelphia, to Mr. John Hill 
Prentice. 

Nichols-Niles. — Miss Maud Nichols, 
daughter of Mr. Harry S. Nichols, to Mr. 
George Casper Niles, of Boston, 

Slade-Bigelow.—Miss Ellen Louise 
Slade, daughter of the late Daniel D. Slade, of 
Boston, to Mr. Charles B. Bigelow. 

Starr-Bayard.—Miss Esther L. Starr, 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Starr, of Philadelphia, to 
Mr. Samuel McKean Bayard. 

Voorhees - Drayton. — Miss Phoebe 
Schermerhorn Voorhees, daughter of Mr. 
Theodore Voorhees, of Philadelphia, to Mr. 
W. Heyward Drayton. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Ellsworth-Van Rensselaer.—Mr. 
John Magee Ellsworth and Miss Elizabeth Ray 
Van Rensselaer, daughter of Mr. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, will be married in Grace Church 
Chantry on Tuesday, 27 Feb., at 4 o'clock. 

Putnam - Robinson, — Mr. _James 
Lowell Putnam, of Boston, and Miss Eleanor 
Gay Robinson, daughter of the late Edmund 
Randolph Robinson, will be married at the 
home of the bride, 23 Washington Square, 
North, on Wed., 4 April. 


Randall-Bradhurst.—Mr. Henry Ran- 
dall and Miss Elizabeth Bradhurst, daughter of 
Mr. Charles C. Bradhurst, of Newark, N. Jes 
will be married in the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, on Sat., 5 May. 
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WEDDINGS 


Trimble - Randolph. — Mr. Richard 
Trimble and Miss Cora Randolph, daughter of 
Mr. Edmund D. Randolph, were married at the 
home of the bride’s parents, at Brookwood, on 
the Hudson, on Wed., 14 Feb, the Rev. 
Morgan Dix officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Francis Egerton Webb ; best man, Mr. Walter 
Trimble. 

Present were: Mrs. Henry C. Potter, Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Hyde, Mrs. William 
Dare Morgan, Mrs. Trimble, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Dodge, Marshall J. Dodge, Mrs. Earle Dodge, 
Miss Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dale 
Appleton, Miss Euretta Kernochan, Mrs. 
Lewis Livingston Delafield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy R. Pyne, Miss Cameron, Dr. and Mrs, 
John McG. Woodbury, Dr. and Mrs. Richard 
H. Derby, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Woolsey, 
Peter Marié R. Cambridge Livingston, G. 
Creighton Webb, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Mrs. John B. 
Trevor, Miss Emily Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Jay Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. Park- 
man Trowbridge, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Eger- 
ton Webb, Mr. and Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, 
Mr. and Mrs. Auguste P. Montant, Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Iselin, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Jackson, Mrs. Frederic Good- 
ridge. 


DANCES 


De Coverley.—The last De Coverley 
dance for the season was held last week at 
Sherry’s. The guests were received by Mrs. 
William H. Bliss, Mrs. Charles B. Foote, Mrs. 
Henry C. Valentine, and Mrs. Vernon H. 
Brown. Present were: Miss Susie Valentine, 
Miss Marguerite McClure, Miss Josephine Roe, 
Miss Alta Rockefeller, Miss Anna Sampson, 
Miss Katherine McClure, Miss Mildred Car- 
ruth Dix, the Misses Gardiner, Miss Elsie 
Ladd, Miss Mildred Barnes, Miss May Van 
Nest, Miss Alberta Sturges, Miss Fanny Foote, 
Miss Clara Harper, Miss Louise Grace, Miss 
Tilton, Miss Anna J. Jenner, Miss Eidlitz, 
Miss Cary, Miss Owen, Miss Westcott, Miss 
Hoagland, Miss Eleanore Keyes, Miss Sea- 
comb, Miss Sallie Dominick, F: Raymond 
Lefferts, H. Theodore Leggett, Gano S. Dunn, 
John D. Rockefeller, George H. Sullivan, 
Henry M. Brookfield, Arthur Slade, Arthur 
Wily, Cornelius Bliss, Jr., Horace Scudder, 
Jr., A. E. Toussaint, W. H. Powers, Ainslie 
Oakley, Herman F. Stone, Robert Gibson, 
Hugh Miller, Howard Hasbrouck, H. M. 
Beekman, A. U. Wadsworth, Duncan Sterl- 
ing, Dixon Boardman. 


De Peyster.—Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster 
gave a St. Valentine dance last week at her 
residence, 7 East 42d St. The cotillon was 
led by Mr. Alexander Hadden, dancing with 
Misa Ella de Peyster. The favors were: Japan- 
ese teapots, fans, flower pots, paper boas, 
shaving balls, butterflies, hearts, and stars, 
all of pink tissue paper, valentines, and pink 
ribbons. 

Among the guests were: Miss Justine Cutting, 
Miss Marian Fish, Miss Emma Rutherford, 
Miss Mary Gurnee, Miss Eva Barbey, Miss 
Harriett Delafield, Miss Mildred Stokes, Miss 
Louise Gallatin, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Miss 
Van Nest, Miss May Beekman, Miss Whiting, 
Miss Helen Peabody, Miss Catherine Dodge, 
Miss Carrie Edgar, Miss Mary Young, Miss 
Rogers, the Misses Anne, Lois, and Marian 
Low, of Brooklyn; Evelyn Parsons, Jean Brown, 
Pauline Robinson, Migs Moran, Miss Pansy 
Roosevelt, Miss Mary Wagstaff, Miss Edwards, 
and the Meuse. John Delafield, Edward M. 
Phelps, P. B. Birckhead, Kearney, Schuyler 
Schieffelin, Henry Robbins, Robert and Mc- 
Crea Livingston, W. G. Low, Jr., Kenneth 
Robinson, Goelet Gallatin, Beverly and Herman 
Robinson, H. F. Benjamin, Dexter Blagden, 
Vail Stebbins, de Kay, Juilliard, Richard Morris, 
Bradish Jobnson, Seymour Perkins, Pierpont, 
James Pierson, Arthur Street, and Le Grand 
Griswold. 


Wright.—Mrs. J. Hood Wright gave a 
dinner dance at Sherry’s last week in honor of 
Miss Hayes, of Paris. 

The dinner was served at small tables, each 
decorated with a different color, carried out in 
the flowers and favors. Present were: Mr. and 
Mrs. George Crocker, Mr. and Mrs. Frecerie 
Halsey, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Porter, Mr. Wise 











and Miss Wise, Mr. Vietor, Miss Vietor, the 
Misses Rutherford, Mr. MacDougall Hawkes, 
Mr. T. Bentley Mott, Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Markle, son-in-law and daughter 
of Mrs. Wright; Mr, Charles Waddington, Mr. 
Herman Harjes, of Paris; Mr. and Mrs. John 
Conyngham, Mr. and Mrs. Armour, Miss 
Maclay, Miss Herrick, Mr. and Mrs. Hebbard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Layng (Miss Spencer), Miss 
Hall, Miss Estelle Hawkins, and the Messrs. 
Allan Bakewell, Wyllys Terry, Hawkins, 
Moore, Hall, William H. Smith, Jr., and Dr. 
Cockran. 


INTIMATIONS 


Astor.—Mrs. William Astor sailed yester- 
day for England, where she will visit her daugh- 
ter before going to Paris. 

Clapp.—Mrs. Devereaux Clapp and Miss 
Clapp leave for Aiken on Wed., 28 Feb. 

Harriman,—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man sailed yesterday for Europe, where they 
will spend several months. 


Irvin.—Mrs. Richard Irvin will sail for 
Europe on 13 March, where she will join 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet on her yacht. 

Morton,—Mrs. Levi P. Morton and Miss 
Morton sailed for Europe, via Genoa, on Thur., 
15 Feb. 

Oelrichs.—Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and her 
small son sailed for Europe on Sat., 17 Feb., 
where she will join her sister, Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, in Italy. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Tableaux.—A series of twelve tableaux, 
representing drawings from Mr. Charles Dana 
Gibson’s Education of Mr. Pipp, will be 
given for charity, at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Shrove Tuesday evening, Feb. 27. No. 1 
will be ‘* The Trip Abroad,’’ No. 2, ‘* On 
Dry Land,’’ No. 3, ** At The Dressmaker’s,”’ 
No. 4, ‘* At The Ambassador’s,’’ No. 5, 
**Whilein Paris,’’ No. 6, ** Mr. Pipp En- 
larges His Acquaintance,’’ No. 7, ** The Next 
Morning,”’ No. 8, ‘* The Missing Jewels,”’ 
No. 9, ‘* Mr. Pipp Loses His Temper,’’ No. 
10, ** The Presentation at Court,’’ in which 
the stage officials will be garbed in the dress of 
the Court of St. James; No. 11, ‘* Just Before 
Leaving England,’’ and No. 12, ‘“ A Double 
Wedding.”” The committee, from whom 
tickets can be purchased, are: Mrs. James 
Benkard, 125 East 24th Street; Mrs. H. R. 
Duval, 26 West 21st Street; Mrs. H. B. 
Hollins, Plaza Hotel; Mrs. Charles F. Roe, 
35 East 37th Street; Mrs. Duncan Wood, 58 
West 51st Street, and Mrs. Richard Irvin, 10 
West 43d Street. 


LECTURES 


Morton.—Micss Lalla Baldwin Morton will 
give a cqurse of four lectures on the Romance 
of French History in the small ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, on Tuesday mornings during 
Lent— March 6, 13, 20, 27—at 11:300’clock. 

First Paper—‘‘Catherine de’ Medici, and The 
Valois Court.’ 

Second Paper—‘‘ Richelieu, ond The Days 
of Louis XIII.”’ 

Third Paper—‘* Josephine Bonaparte; 
Directory, Consulate, and Empire.’’ 

Fourth Paper—‘* The King of Rome, and 
A Glance at Marie Louise.”’ 


The 


CLUBS 


Friday Evening Badminton Club.— 
The Friday Evening Badminton Club will hold 
the first meeting at the Berkeley Armory, 25 
East 49th Street, on Friday, 2 Mar. Patronesses: 
Mrs, Edward R. Biddle, Mrs. Joseph Drexel, 
Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. Henry L. 
Burnett, Mrs. Lewis L. Delafield, Mrs. George 
Crocker, Mrs. Alexander D. Shaw, Mrs. 
George R. Schieffelin, Mrs. Thomas S. 
Young, Jr., and Mrs. Joseph C. Willetts. The 
thembers of the executive committee: are E. 
Gibert Schermerhorn, Charles Dupont Coudert, 
Rene A. De Pussy, Philip Kearney, George 
Lawrence Myers, Paul Gibert Thebaud, and 
George G. Ward, Jr. 

Monday Evening Bowling Club.— 
This new club, under the management of Mrs. 
Benjamin Church, Mrs, John Clarkson Jay, and 
Mrs. Wager Swayne, will meet at the Tennis 
Building, 212 West 41st street, on March Ss 
12, 19, 26; April 2, 9. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Furst Bismarck.— Sailing Sat., 10 
Feb., Mr. A. C. Barney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray Witherbee Dodge, Mrs. William B. 
Hoffman, the Misses Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs, 
Brander Matthews, Miss Matthews, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. A. Lanfear Norrie, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Osborne, Hon. Lispenard Stewart. 


ee DEEN ON THE STAGE 





He new stage event of the week came 
I off last night at the Garden Theatre, 
when Hearts are Trumps, a melo- 
drama, was presented by a large company. of ex- 
perienced players. The piece is no whit dif- 
ferent to the average of its class, not excepting 
the deep-dyed villain and the hairbreadth escape. 
All the usual ingredients and characters were 
on view, and as the Great Ruby succeeded at 
Daly’s Theatre last year, there seems to be 
no reason why Hearts are Trumps should not 
fill the Garden Theatre and the managerial 
pocket. The cast includes Amelia Bingham, 
E. M. Holland, S. Miller Kent, and Jessie 
Busley. 


The extreme west side is also afforded an op- 
portunity this week of following the ups and 
downs of a heroine’s life in melodrama. That 
old and intense Bowery-like play, In Old Ken- 
tucky, is being given at the Grand Opera House, 
and audiences hang upon its incidents as breath- 
lessly as though chasms and breaking ropes had 
never before been invoked to induce thrills in the 
auditor. 


Aunt Hannah, a musical farce, was given for 
the first time last evening at the Bijou Theatre. 
It isthe result of the efforts of a musician, a 
versifier, and a writer of prose. The plot turns 
upon the introduction of a company of light 
opera singers into the villa of an absentee spins- 
ter, a very proper person. Aunt Hannah’s un- 
expected return brings to pass the “light and 
merry ’’ entertainment promised by the pros- 
pectus. 


The Mascot is the opera of the week at the 
American Theatre. This is not only a note- 
worthy event in the annals of the Castle Square 
Company at the house, in that it is the first 
time the opera has been given by the troupe in 
this city, but the representation is made addi- 
tionally interesting by the fact that Cissie Loftus 
made her début as Bettina on Monday evening. 
The opera for next week is scheduled as 
Rigoletto. 


Mr. George Grossmith gave his monologue 
on Awful Bores at Mendelssohn Hall last eve- 
ning. This evening, at the same place, Mr. 
Grossmith is to illustrate the harrowing experi- 
ences of an entertainer. 


The Only Way, as interpreted by Henry 
Miller, is at the Harlem Opera House for this 
week,—Ben Hur continues its monotonous way 
of prosperity at the Broadway Theatre. 


Miss Maud Adams is finishing her season at 
the Criterion. On Tuesday next James K. 
Hackett will appear at this theatre in a drama 
based upon the popular novel, The Pride of Jen- 
nico. The dramatization is the work of Abby 
Sage Richardson and Grace L. Furness. 


Modjeska comes to the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre next week, making her first appearance in a 
new play, Marie Antoinette.—On Monday 
next there will also be a change at the Lyceum, 
as The Surprises of Love, now being played 
there, is to be succeeded by My Daughter- 
in-Law. This farce is to engage the services 
of Ellaline Terry and Seymour Hicks, among 
others, 


When We Were Twenty-one has still a 
little over a fortnight to run at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre. The Goodwins are so capi- 
tally fitted with réles in this pretty little play 
that doubtless it will be retained in their re- 
petoire tor months to come.—From Broadway 
to Tokio is drawing tremendous crowds, and it 
bids fair to run into the summer months with 
undiminished drawing power. 


The Princess Chic will be withdrawn from 
the Casino stage at the close of next week. Its 





successor will be The Casino Girl, a musical 
farce, which is said to be first cousin to the 
Belle of New York. Among the old favorites 
who will appear in the new play are: Virginia 
Earle, Julius Steger, Mrs. E. L. Fernandez, 
and Mabelle Gilman. 


After this week Whirl-I-Gig will be with- 
drawn from Weber and Fields’ and Sapolia, 
**a clean satire on Sapho,’’ will be given. May 
Robson will make her reappearance in bur- 
lesque in this farcical play. 


Brother Officers, at the Empire, and the 
Ambassador, at Daly’s, continue to charm by 
their grace and refinement. 


CRAVENETTE 


Ew materials, or new treatments of old 
N and standard ones, are coming con- 
tinually into the market through the 
ingenuity of inventors and manufacturers. The 
names of these become established as trade 
terms, in default of ordinary words, being 
inadequate to precisely describe such peculiar 
fabrics. Liberty, as applied to weaves of thats 
name, is such a term. Cravenette another 
Of these, however, Cravenette has the dis- 
tinction of a double meaning, the word im- 
plying both a fabric and a process. To say 
that a fabric is Cravenette means that it is 
rain-proof, but does not convey the idea 
of what material it is. Besides, should 
one ask for Cravenette in a shop, it would 
be like asking for Liberty—without telling just 
what kind you want—as Cravenette comes in a 
variety of materials and colors, notably — esta- 
mene (cheviot finish ), Imperial serge, and covert 
cloths. There are about fifteen grades of cloth, 
and fourteen different shades, namely, four of 
tan, three of brown, three of olive green, dark 
blue, Oxford and Cambridge mixtures, and 
black. All estamenes, covert, and serges are 
sponged and shrunk ready for use when bought. 
The great advantage of Cravenette lies in the 
fact that it is not only perfectly rain-proof, but 
to all appearances is like any other good material 
Therefore a raglan or other coat can be worn on 
all occasions, as well as for the rain. 

It is claimed for Cravenette, on the con- 
trary, that it is porous and transparent, that 
smoke can be blown through it, and that the 
ventilation is perfect, all of which contribute to 
the comfort of the wearer. After being worn 
in the rain it can be hung near the fire without 
injuring the cloth or the proofing, which is 
neither affected by heat, cold, nor wear, and 
lasts as long as the materia!. It can also be 
re-dyed without harm, nor does it wrinkle when 
damp. Cravenette, besides being perfectly 
adapted to rain coats for both men and women, 
is suitable for children’s dresses, both boys and 
girls, the wearing quality being excellent and 
not being hurt by water. 

The yarn from which Cravenette is woven is 
treated by a special process, making it water re- 
pellant before being woven. No rubber is used 
in the composition, and, therefore, there is no 


disagreeable odor when warm or wet. Most 
waterproof materials are treated after being 
woven, thus filling up all the interstices of the 


cloth, making it non-porous and unhealthful 
Short walking skirts and coats for stormy 

days in town and country wear are especially 

useful made of Cravenette estamene. Cravenette 
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NEW-LAID) | 10 YOUR 
EGGS |°'"*°" | RESIDENCE 


FEATHER-STOCK FARN 
EAST PATCHOGUE, LONG ISLAND 


Expressage to New York and Brooklyn on each box 
containing any number of dozen is only 1§ cents. 
Full particulars upon request. Shipments once a week 


Nerve, Blood, and Chronic 


Diseases yield easily to "re lectricity. Magnetism, 

Heat, Light, Electro-mineral or Balsamic Hot 

Air,V apor, or Water Baths, Oxygenand Ozone 

Inhalations. Dr. No#l, 41 W. aad St > my Sf 
Advice free. Baths, $2.00 up. 
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The Latest French 
Corset Model 


which promises to revolution- 
ize woman’s form. 

It behooves the woman who 
wishes to be ultra chic to in- 
vestigate this corset 
ordering elsewhere. 


before 
Its high- 
recommendation, 


est aside 


from the fact that it gives 

the 
figure, is its hygienic proper- 
ties. It is absolutely healthful. 


A most important feature is 


a woman very latest 


that it reduces the abdomen 
from 4 to 10 inches without in- 
creasing the waist measure. 

This corset is firmly bound 
below the waist line; supports 
the abdomen, doing away with 
all other supporters, and forces 
one to carry one’s self cor- 
rectly. 

The beauty of this corset is 
fit, 


every part of the body un- 


its perfect which leaves 


compressed, and gives free 
play to all the muscles and 
organs, It does not press in 


any manner whatever upon 


the diaphragm. 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
Perfect fit guaranteed 
52 West 2st Street 


NEW YORK 


Silk petticoats a 
specialty 
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LE WATER, 
pure and undefiled, 


possessing all the attributes 









of a sparkling and exhilarating 





Leverage, combined with medicinal 
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Renaissance, Point Arabe, Appliqué, 


Lace Robes, 


Garnitures, Crochet, Point Venise, Allovers, Galons, Flouncings. 
Plain and Fancy Drapery Nets, Real Laces, 


Bridal Veils, 


Chiffons, Mousselines. 
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is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“‘gegenuber dem Julichs-Platz,”’ 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
ery, ‘‘gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz”’ 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. Sole Agents 
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For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHASPIPAGNE 


It stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well. 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal of imported, 
at much less cost. 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés, and Hotels. Used in best 
homes, 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - 2 Rheims, N. Y. 








Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Everywhere. 
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THE CELEBRATED 
LEOTY CORSET 


Is manufactured in Paris, France, and can 
be obtained in the United States ONLY of 
Jordan, Marsh & Co, 

The Leoty Corset is recommended by the 
leading dressmakers of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and is worn by the elite of both conti- 


nents. e 
Caution 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. wish to 
notify their patrons to be sure and 
see that the name Madame Leoty 
is stamped on the inside of each 
and every corset. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 














PROCTOR & 
COMPANY 


The season for considering 
the furnishing of Country 
Homes being at hand, the 
attention of interested persons 
is invited to the great assort- 
ment of furnishings to be 
found at this shop, from which 
a few suggestions are here 
given. 


ARTISTIC HARDWOOD 

TABLES, Sroots, BENCHEs, etc. 
In unusual shapes and designs. 

BAMBOO FURNITURE 


Covered with fancy colored Siam matting. 
Also in fine natural colored matting, if desired. 


CHINESE RATTAN 
FURNITURE 

Armchairs, lounge chairs, rattan tables and 
stools, suitable for piazza or lawn. 


|INDIA HANGING SEATS 
Comfortable and practical for hall or piazza. 
POTTERY AND 
CANDLESTICKS 
Artistic Stuffs in Cotton, Linen, and Tapes- 
try for Hangings, Coverings, etc. 


East 2oth Street 
NEW YORK 
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Aking any class of noise in the world 
M was, up to recent years, the preroga- 
tive of man, it being considered as 
damaging to the bloom of true womanliness 
for members of the subject sex to be heard ; 
like children, it was fit that they should be 
seen only. Enlightenment and the force of 
circumstance have materially modified this old 
fogy view, so far as regards the serious affairs 
of life, but still is it customary, in certain par- 
ticulars, to differentiate the sexes in the matter 
of noise. The curious notion has possessed 
men’s minds that racket making is in some 
way conducive to the development of manli- 
ness, and accordingly upon the man-child of 
the tenderest years do doting parents and other 
relatives bestow ear-splitting whistles and trum- 
pets, and nerve-maddening drums. These in- 
struments of torture the child is encouraged to 
manipulate and to blow to the utmost of their 
capacity for noise production. Grown older, 
the boy is permitted to yell, shout, and scream 
at his play, whether he carries on his pastimes 
in city streets, village commons, or the interior 
forests. In short, in the matter of unneces- 
sary and offensive noise production he is en- 
couraged to do his worst, and his uttermost. 


Savages, who appear always to pleasure and 
to war to the accompaniment of yells, and 
howls, and other hideous varieties of vocaliza- 
tion, would be justified, according to their 
lights, in egging embryo braves on to assault 
the air with discordant and aggressively loud 
cries, but what sane reason can the parents, 
who pride themselves upon being civilized, 
offer for forcing to the fore this species of 
latent savagery in their little sons? There 
comes a time when the boy is compelled to 
conform his vocalizings to conventional stand- 
ards, and he might infinitely better learn his 
lesson of self-restraint in this particular early 
in life, both for his own sake and out of re- 
spect for the rights of others. This is an 
instance where the same standard of behavior 
should be exacted of both sexes. It is not 


regarded as necessary, or, in fact, desirable 
(quite the contrary) for little girls belonging to 
well-ordered homes to work off superfluous 
energy by senseless yellings, and there is no 
more need of it in the case of boys. The 
girls of this generation cannot justly be ac- 
cused of being of the ‘* Molly’ type, and 
as they have acquired their average of five feet 
nine inches, and their general robustness, 
without pernicious howlings, there is no sanity 
in the pretense that the virility of the boy is 
in any way developed or conserved by letting 
him loose vocally. 


It is noticeable that mothers do not enjoy 
the results in their boys of the education in 
noise making which was begun in baby days 
with the small trumpet and the little drum. 
The loud tones and the general noisy bump- 
tiousness characteristic of the average boy be- 
come sources of annoyance and mortification, 
and the mother turns with relief to her quieter 
daughter. As for the boy, having encouraged 
him to be a barbarian, i. e., in noise and rest- 
lessness, when he arrives at an acute stage of 
being a nuisance, his parents turn him over to 
outsiders for licking into the proper subordina- 
tion of self.- This painful-to-the-subject proc- 
ess is sometimes administered by schoolmas- 
ters and college professors, and again by em- 
ployers ; but whoever the conduct regulator 
may be, the experience for the boy is naturally 
the harder, because of the parent-aided and 
abetted lawlessness in which he was encour- 
aged to indulge in his earlier years. Besides 
working unnecessary hardship for the boy, 
there is also to be considered the misery in- 
flicted upon the aged, those in delicate health, 
and busy brain workers ; and also the annoy- 
ance caused to even the most robust by the 
shoutings and catcalls and all the other hideous 
possibilities of a boy’s vocal apparatus. Will 
not some mother’s congress or woman club 
call for a paper on the inutility for the boy 
and the wrong to the community of inciting 
the young male to eccentric vocalization ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE’S ACT OF CULTURE— 
DAUNTLESS AMERICAN WOMAN COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY FROM § JULY TO 10 AU- 
GUST—SLVAE MARRIAGE HOLDS 
—MaARVELOUS BREAD MAKING 
—SAVINGS OF A RELIGIOUS 
TRUST — CIVILIZA- 
TION—DRINK DISPENSERS NUMBER ONE IN 
ABOUT EVERY HUNDRED PERSONS 


He ways, other than through matrimony, 
by which women can turn an honest 
penny appears to be a topic which 

divers persons are perpetually discussing. 
Sometimes it takes a book to contain all the 
scribe knows about the subject ; and again, a 
newspaper paragraph exhausts his desire to im- 
part information. ‘To the latter class belongs a 
writer who recently set forth, with every indica- 
tion of admiration, the career of an attractive 
young woman belonging to the fashionable set. 
A college graduate, and as agreeable as she is 
intelligent, the girl has chosen for her calling 
that of drummer for publishing houses and art 
She disguises her profession, and it is 
simply as the opinion of a bright woman that 
her comments upon books and pictures are re- 
ceived. Her hearers at teas, dinners, lunch- 
eons, and during entr’actes at theatre and 
opera never suspect that she is deliberately 
advertising the wares of commercial houses 
who pay her for her praise. Her profession as 
the disseminator of purchased opinions is un- 
doubtedly lucrative, but whether it is honora- 
ble is another question. If it were known 
that she aired views for pence her hearers could 
be on their guard, but, knowing her to be a 
graduate of one of the foremost colleges and 
without suspicion of her calling, what they 
suppose they are listening to is discriminating 
criticism. The matter appears to be a case 
for conscience. 


shops. 


* 
%* * 


A certain American woman has determined 
to be one of the twelve honorary commissioners 
to the Paris Exposition. Whether or not the 
lady’s desire is to be gratified, is not made pub- 
lic at this writing, but if the appointment comes 
off, or if it does not, it is interesting to observe 
the courage of the feminine office-seeker. She 
is prepared to face the inevitable fate of being 
invited to strictly official functions where she will 
be the only woman, and, of course, out of 
place. The Paris Exposition authorities are re- 
ported to view with alarm the possibility of the 
lady being thus officially given a diplomatic 
standing. However, neither the disapproval of 
the French nor the alleged more pronounced 
hostility of the American contingent has in the 
least discouraged the energetic woman. Should 
she succeed in obtaining her appointment, en- 
tertaining episodes may be anticipated with a 
certainty of their coming to pass. 


VOGUE 


A midsummer five weeks’ session is an- 
nounced by Columbia University, to begin 5 
July. There are offered courses of thirty lec- 
tures in psychology, physics, manual training, 
mathematics, philosophy, rhetoric, literature, 
geography, history, English, education, botany, 
physical training. There are to be mo special 
entrance examinations, but those students pre- 
sentiug themselves will be admitted to such 
courses as they are found qualified to pursue. 
Final examinations will, however, be held. 
The total cost of tuition will not exceed $30 
for the entire course. 


* 
* * 


The status of marriage between slaves has 
been recently passed upon by a chancellor in 
Tennessee. A negro widow, an ex-slave, de- 
manded dower rights on her deceased husband's 
property; her claim, however, being challenged 
by the dead man’s family, the widow brought 
suit, and a decision in her favor resulted, the 
Chancellor declaring that the woman’s mar- 
riage when a slave constitutes a union as bind- 
ing as any other form of matrimonial tie. 

- 
* * 

A discriminating newspaper man has rescued 
from the mass of statistics, and other more or 
less technical items that make up consular re- 
ports, some interesting facts in regard to a sys- 
tem of model bread making that is being car- 
ried out ona large scale in France. The model 
establishment was set up at La Villette, Paris, in 
June last. The building is said to have cost 
nearly $200,000, and the process of bread 
making is described as including the thorough 
cleansing of the wheat which, when clean, is 
passed into the mill, this manipulation remov- 
ing the bran. The dough is stretched and 
worked by steel arms, which perform these 
operations much more thoroughly than the 
hand. After rising, the dough is cooked in 


gas-heated ovens, where the bakjng operation 


goes on automatically, as the heat is carefully 
regulated. ‘This mechanical system of bread 
making is known as the Schweitzer, and a 
company has been formed to establish mills 
and bakeries operated after this method in all 
the populous centres of Franee. Official anal- 
yses are said to prove that the Schweitzer 
bread contains more nutritious and nitrogen- 
eous properties than ordinary baker’s bread, 
and more than double the amount of phos- 
phates. This movement shows anew the 
tendency of the age toward the production on 
a gigantic scale, and with much dimunition of 
labor, of the necessaries of life. 
od 
* * 

Trusts have now become very much of an 
old story, and the announcement of a forma- 
tian of a new one in some line of industry is a 
matter of such everyday occurrence as to excite 
little or no interest outside of the trade in- 
volved. One recently described should, how- 
ever, be exempted from the commonplace rest. 
Public attention was directed to it by a college 
president, a reverend, who introduced the spe- 
cial trust to notice by preliminary statements 
to the effect that trusts, in spite of their unde- 
niably bad features—over-capitalization, unjust 
discrimination, unfair competition, and tyran- 
nical use of power to raise prices—are inevita- 
ble, and, rightly manipulated, they are good 
things. After this preamble the clerical gen- 
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tleman stated that ten years ago a religious 
trust was started, composed of five members 
—Methodist, Christian, Free Baptist, Baptist, 
Congregationalist. The result to date is the 
saving of a lot of missionary money, and 
effective work from one or two churches in 
given places, where previously a half-dozen 
rival denominational churches had struggled 
feebly along. Investigation in 1890 disclosed 
that half of the Congregational churches were 
helping to pay the expenses of the other half, 
while nine-tenths of these aided churches were 
in communities abundantly able to support 
Christian churches if only properly organized ; 
hence the trust was formed. As explained by 
the Rev. Dr. "Warren, the federation of 
churches does not mean unity in beliefs and 
dogmas, nor conformity in church government, 
but consolidation of that religious work and that 
philanthropy in which the various churches 
should work hand in hand. 
¥ 
* % 

The constant misuse of the word civilization 
has been noted before in these columns, but 
protest seems again in order, since the word is 
doing duty in the daily prints at a rate it has 
never before been called upon todo. The 
wars being waged by both England and this 
country against less progressive peoples are the 
occasion of the perpetual bandying about of the 
word. What the word is erroneously supposed 
to stand for is presented as a justifiable excuse 
for wholesale murder, spoliation, or any other 
national wrongdoing. How absurdly the word 
is misapplied can be realized very readily when 
it is called to mind that civilization means the 
art of living together in civil society as opposed 
to the military fdeal of life. With an assassi- 
nated governor in a southern state ; with hor- 
rible lynchings ; with an army of sixty thou- 
sand troops, and jails all over the land filled 
with malefactors ot every grade; with the 
hoodlum element conspicuous in city and town 
and village throughout the country ; with bri- 
bery and blackmail smirching legislative halls, 
does it really seem as though we had ourselves 
sufficiently mastered the art of living together 
in civil society to warrant our posing as called 
of Heaven to turn instructor in the art? 

% 
* % 

One of those industrious statisticians to whom 
thanks are frequently given in this column, has 
this time turned his attention to what is known 
as the drink traffic, and he is able to marshal 
some imposing figures. During the year just 
closed nearly four thousand more liquor dealers 
are reported than for the year previous, the total 
holders of licenses for the sale of spirituous 
liquors in the United States reaching the very 
considerable number of 199,792. This added 
to the class of persons licensed to sell malt 
liquors, who number 12,327, brings up the total 
of those having places where the cup is sold that 
cheers and inebriates, to 212,156. There are, 
besides rectifiers and distillers. Estimating three 
persons as being employed under each license, 
which is an underestimate, the total of persons 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of liquor 
would be not far from 700,000,which is about 
one liquor seller to every 105 of the population. 








Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, should 
be addressed Vogue, 7 West 29th Street, New York, 


and not personally. 
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JACK MARTIN, ESQ. 
A STUDY IN EARNEST TRIFLING 


BY CECIL 


He season was at its hight; which 

I means that all the people up north, 

who cared for the place, had arrived a 
month before; so likewise had the people 
from the interior, and also those from the 
south. You met the polo men trailing around 
just as you had the year before—looking the 
same, except that this season they had bull- 
dogs at their heels. Last year it had been fox 
terriers, and the year before—but why bother 
about so old a past. It was not a particularly 
good season for unattached men; “too few”’ 
was the cry ; but then that is the lament which 
grows louderas time rolls on. It is a paralyz- 
ing thought that assails one ; can it be possible 
that the species is dying out? Although un- 
attached men in this instance were few in 
number the quality, from a woman's stand- 
point, was fairly good. The lot was a trifle 
too young, perhaps, if you ‘* bunched them ;”" 
but there were those among them who did not 
have even youth as a drawback. 

Jack Martin came under this classification. 
Christened Jack, not John, the hero of this 
tale was tall, rather fine looking, an accom- 
plished sportsman—fliirtation being included 
under that head. There was nothing that 
Jack enjoyed more than a delicate nibble at 
matrimonial baits. Of course, like many an- 
other big fish, he had not escaped without now 
and again feeling a smart tingle from the hook. 
Smarts, he found, were not fatal, merely tem- 
porary penance turns, but to be hooked and 
landed carried panic in the thought. Jack, in 
his egotism, did not realize that every bright- 
winged creature skimming through the summer 
sunshine, over the sunlit water, does not carry 
a concealed dart for the wary one gazing at it; 
sometimes it is only enjoying the summer sun- 
shine, and sometimes it is pretending to do so, 
and sometimes it belongs to the Jack Martin 
species—merely on pleasure bent. : 

There was the usual assortment of women, 
pretty, plain, nervous, and bright ones ; some 
poor and some rich, and among them was 
Janet King. Unmarried—not for lack of op- 
portunity, however—and twenty-seven years 
of age. 

Janet had traveled extensively here and in 
Europe, by which process she had acquired 
the charming ease of the cosmopolite. Janet 
was fond of having a good time, and she 
usually attained it. 

Mrs. Percy Hume had a good-looking hus- 
band, a polo man, of whom she was fond ; 
but that did not prevent her from desiring the 
attentions of other men, and securing them 
whenever she could manage to do so. In 
fact, she grew scratchy when she did not get 
all that she considered her due. She was a 
pretty, graceful woman, with nothing unstud- 
ied about her poses. She and her husband were 
a good-looking couple; he was tall and dark, and 
she was fair, with golden hair of that exceed- 
ingly pretty tint that comes ina bottle. Some- 
times she grew a trifle careless about the appli- 
cation, and then her hair was not quite so 
lovely with the darker part showing. Of 
course, the women could not let a trifle of 
that kind escape without remarking upon it. 
Women are so prone to talk about little things 
that do not concern them. Mrs. Hume 
looked admirable in the evening; she was 
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wont to say, ‘*now that the big sleeves have 
gone out it takes next to nothing to make my 
evening bodice,’’ and the world agreed with 
her. 

This rather dashing woman had accustomed 
herself to Jack Martin’s attentions, and she 
had come to regard them as her Platonic right. 
Jack Martin admired Mrs. Percy Hume very 
much ; the husband was really an additional 
attraction. One can never predict what a 
summer will bring forth. The cottagers were 
about the same year after year, but the new 
people were rather apt to upset things. Janet 
King was new. 

Jack Martin noticed her a little at first, then 
a little more, then he devoted as much time to 
her as he did to Mrs. Percy Hume. At last he 
was so tactless as to devote more of his time to 
Janet. It was at this juncture that Mrs. Percy 
Hume felt called upon to take the matter into 
her own hands. She asked Jack to drop in for 
afternoon tea. He hesitated. ‘‘ Of course,’’ she 
said, and there was a world of meaning in the 
“¢ of course ;” ‘‘if you have an engagement, I 
shall not expect you.’’ Jack had no engage- 
ment, but he had relied upon one of those well 
planned, chance meetings with Janet King. 
Hope took to itself wings; only a miracle could 
make him meet Janet at Mrs. Percy Hume’s, 
and miracles—well, miracles of that kind he 
had no desire to witness. Four o'clock found 
him ensconced in his chair at Mrs. Percy 
Hume’s. 

It is one thing to sit ona well-laid mine 
with the conviction that the pyrotechnic display 
will carry you off in a burst of glory, amid the 
plaudits of the multitude. Jack’s position held 
all the attending discomforts of a martyr’s, 
minus the glory. He felt not the slightest 
doubt that he had let himself in for something 
disagreeable when he missed the extra lump of 
sugar from his tea. It was a case of taking the 
bitter without the sweet. He would not ask for 
more, but he drank the tea down and thought 
how nasty it was, and how like a woman to do 
a petty thing of that kind. Oh, yes! he was 
heroic enough to take his usual second cup, 
without any hope that it would be better than 
the first one—and it was not. 

Mrs. Percy Hume touched off the mine 
when Jack had gulped down his second cup 
of tea. He drank it, after the first taste, 
very much as the children do their ‘* meddy,” 
all at once, so that he might taste it as little 
as possible. 

His inquisitor took it as a matter of course 
that the announcement of his engagement 
would be made within a few days. Everyone 
had been talking about them, and wondering 
if they would be married here or in New York. 
It was in every way a suitable match. Janet, 
being from the east, did not know anything 
about ranches. That would highten the 
charm of the situation. Possibly this might 
lead to a few discomforts, ‘* but,’> and Mrs. 
Percy laughed softly, “ Jack wouldn’t mind 
that.’’ If there was one thing that Jack was 
wedded to, it was comfort at home—and she 
knew it. He willingly put up with no end of 
discomfort where sport was concerned ; but 
matrimony does not come under that heading 
unless——well ! unless another man’s wife is to 
be considered. 

To be sure Miss King might find life dull 
on the ranch, but, of course, Jack would be 
with her. ‘* And really, you know, if you 
want to make a success, it’s much better to be 
on the spot and attend to the irrigation your- 
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self." Very deftly and neatly she sketched 
numerous pictures of domesticity that appealed 
to Jack not one whit. When he bade her 
good afternoon he casually remarked that, in 
all probability, he should not see her for a few 
days. He had let himself in to play in the 
golf tournament up north ; awful bore to go 
away when everything was so jolly; but he 
hoped that, as usual, he had Iter best wishes for 
success. Then they both told a lot of little fibs 
right and left, a few polite ones that they did 
not mean, and a number of unnecessary ones 
sprinkled in for good measure. 

Jack strode down the street with the com- 
fortable feeling of a puppy which has been 
taken beyond the breakers and pitched over- 
board, with the advice to ‘‘swim ashore.” 
He shared the feelings of the puppy; it is an 
unpleasant experience getting there. Mrs. 
Percy Hume stood for a moment by the tea 
table, then she laughed softly to herself and 
said: ‘Poor old Jack! I am almost afraid 
that I forgot to put sugar in his tea. How 
exceedingly absent minded. He must have 
found it nasty.” Then she plumped up a 
weary looking cushion in his chair and laughed 
softly again and said: ‘¢ Poor old Jack !”’ 

Jack left by the early morning train for the 
north, but had he been able to foresee happen- 
ings he might have saved himself all the trouble 
of going away ; for, in the meantime, Janet 
had received an ‘imperative telegram, calling 
her east immediately. Fate and Cupid, no 
doubt, grew chummy chuckling over the sit- 
uation. 

Two months later, when Jack was back at 
his ranch ; he sat down one night and wrote 
Janet, asking her to marry him. His reason 
for doing so was, first, because a friend of 
Janet’s had spoken about her that afternoon at 
polo ; it appeared she was having a very gay 
time. Then domesticity appealed to him. 
He had gone home with the Roy Browns and 
dined with them ; it was all so cozy and the 
dinner was exceptionally good. Some sweets 
especially appealed to him, and he was told 
that the recipe was evolved from the brain of 
Janet King. Now Jack was fond of sweets. 
When he returned his house looked dreary, 
the Chinaman had been having an off day. 
Well, Jack stirred up what was left of the fire, 
lighted his pipe, and thought about Janet, and 
the more he thought the more he felt inclined 
to write to her. The letter was a masterpiece. 
In the morning he had half a mind not to send 
it, but he read it over again, and as they say 
in **Sentimental Tommy,” he ‘liked the 
boom of it.’” Jack had to look up some polo 
sticks, so he posted the letter a couple of hours 
later. A little calculation showed that Janet's 
reply ought to reach him on Wednesday, but 
he did not go for his letter on that day, there 
was a ‘*tennis tea’’ on hand, and on the fol- 
lowing day he played in a mixed foursome. 
His partner was a very pretty young English 
girl, Dorothy Perry ; her people had just come 
over. Afterward the players drove over to 
the Perrys for tea, and it was too late to bother 
oneself about letters. Usually, if Jack did not 
go himself for his mail he sent his man, but he 
preferred to get her letter. The next morning 
when he called for his mail several letters were 
handed to him, but none from Janet. Jack 
called again the next day, with the same result. 
After that he sent his man, but no word came 
from her. He knew that she was still at the 
old address, because Mrs. Roy Brown men- 
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tioned her frequently. In a short time the 
Roy Browns went away and he heard nothing 
of Janet for two months 

+ * + 

One afternoon in the east, when spring had 
donned her smartest gown of green, a letter 
was handed to Janet, who was dressed ready 
for a drive. She smiled as she looked at the 
superscription ; then she seemed a bit puzzled 
over the handwriting; then she turned the 
letter a trifle gingerly, because it was a weary 
looking envelope. It was Jack’s letter, and it 
had taken three months to reach its destina- 
tion. Janet read it, and then she wrote a few 
lines and inclosed Jack’s envelope in the one she 
addressed to him. Then Janet wentto a win- 
dow and stood gazing out. ‘I wonder,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘ what my answer would have been 
if his letter had reached me three months ago. 
I wonder what it would have been!’ Very 
lovely was the landscape spread out before her ; 
rolling stretches of well-kept turf; great trees, 
majestic in their age, and beyond glimpses of 
the Hudson in gleaming sheets of silver. Up 
to the window was wafted the sweet freshness 
that greets one after a morning shower. Sud- 
denly the stillness was broken by the sound of 
hoots on the well-kept drive. There was a 
rattling of chains, and a four-in-hand swept 
into view. A little smile played around Janet's 
mouth as she listened to the jingle and rum- 
ble. ‘* Those sounds,’ thought Janet, ‘¢if I 
heard them in the west, would in all proba- 
bility mean that ‘ Yoakum of the Palace’ was 
on his rounds attending to the spirituous de- 
sires of his customers.’’ Correct in every de- 
tail was the picture below; master, men, 
horses, and drag. The owner looked up at 
Janet’s window, and brightly nodded to her ; 
and Janet leaned out a little and gayly nodded 
to him in return. Then she gathered up a 
frou-frou parasol that her maid had brought 
and passed down the staircase and out into the 
sunshine beyond. 

A week later Jack Martin tossed ‘over his 
mail ina beastly temper; he was ready for polo, 
but his putties had taken on to themselves ‘¢ the 
total depravity of inanimate objects.”’ And if 
you are a polo man you will sympathize with 
Jack. He jerked over his mail in a vicious sort 
of way, and then his gaze was riveted by Janet’s 
letter. 

«* Heavens! ** exclaimed Jack, and after giv- 
ing voice to a few more sulphurous expressions, 
he dropped into a chair. Completely bowled 
over by his own name greeting him in a 
woman's delicate handwriting. ‘Three months 
if it is a day since I wrote,”” he gasped ; alas! 
too late, he remembered something that she 
had said, and wondered why he had never 
given it a thought before. 

««T think,’’ Janet had remarked one day, 
‘¢a woman ought not to promise too hastily to 
marry a man, she ought to take time to decide 
such an important step in her life.’” ‘* How 
long would you deem it advisable,*’ some one 
had questioned—and now he remembered her 
reply. ** How long? Why at least two or three 
months.” At the time he thought it awful rot, 
but then a man is not expected to voice what 
he thinks, only that which he deems advisable; 
at least, to a woman. 

Jack groaned over the thought, that even at 
this moment he might be an engaged man. In 
fact, for all he knew to the contrary, he may 
have been engaged for the last five days. And 
all that time unconscious of any care he had 
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been having such an exceedingly jolly time. 
There wasn’t a trace of calmness about him as 
he tore open the envelope and drew out her 
reply. Her signature greeted him, strangely 
unfamiliar it looked; the only bit of writing on 
that page. Then his own envelope dropped out, 
and he unfolded Janet’s letter for an explana- 
tion. Very few were the words, but the explana- 
tion, so far as it went, was complete. 


‘¢ Your letter,’ wrote Janet, ‘*has just been 
handed to me, and I inclose the envelope for 
your inspection. Perhaps you; may not have 
heard that I was married three weeks ago. 

“Very truly yours, 
‘¢ Janet King—Thurston.”’ 


‘‘ Very sincerely yours, Janet King-Thurs- 
ton,” read Jack over again. ‘*It must have 
been the Thurston that looked queer and un- 
familiar.” Undoubtedly it was. 

He sat gazing moodily in front of him, feel- 
inig that the U. S. mails had played him a dirty 
trick. And so it did not make any difference, 
however much he wanted Janet, he could not 
get her. And the unobtainable appeared to be 
what he desired, more, vastly more than any- 
thing that he had ever wanted before. Blue and 
ill used he felt himself to be as he strode over 
to the window, and gazed out. The men had 
irrigated the day before, and there was water 
still in the ditch. At the door, a Mexican boy 
was rolling a cigarette, meanwhile keeping an 
eye on Jack’s polo ponies. Around the house 
a Chinese boy was just disappearing after 
‘«« catch-em spinach-e-e,” etc., for dinner. In 
the **catch-em,”’” his temper, too, must have 
been ruffled, for the bobbing of his cue was not 
wholly accounted for by the starched garment 
that he wore. 

‘<I wonder,”’ said Jack, gazing moodily out, 
‘¢what her answer would have been had my 
letter reached her in time. I wonder « 
Through the open window was wafted the 
scent of orange blossoms, 

Before the last quarter at polo he met Mrs. 
Percy Hume ; to be more exact, she called 
him up to her. After the interchange of a few 
remarks, she said what she wanted to say. 
‘¢Mrs. Roy Brown has just been telling me ; 
you know the Roy Browns returned last night 
—let me see, what did I start in to say? Oh, 
yes! Janet King was married three weeks 
ago toa great swell—oil, or something ; no 
end of money. I knew that you would be 
glad to hear it, you were such great friends. 
What ! you knew all about it?” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ replied Jaek, making a fine drive 
that landed him away beyond his antagonist, 
«T had a letter from her.” 

«« What did she have to say ? *’ inquired Mrs. 
Percy Hume, with a crestfallen, bored air. 

‘¢ She wrote,” drawled Jack, ‘‘if you ever 
see Mrs. Percy Hume now, remember me 
most kindly to her."” Which, apart from its 
untruthfulness, was a bit nasty, considering 
that Jack never went near Mrs. Percy Hume 
now. ‘Time was called and Jack went off, 
feeling better and more like himself. 

Mrs. Percy Hume crossed over to where 
Dorothy Perry was standing gazing wistfully 
after Jack, who had not come near her, 
although lately it had been his custom to join 
her whenever an opportunity presented itself. 
‘*Poor old Jack!” said Mrs. Percy Hume, 
‘¢T am awfully sorry for him, he is feeling so 
terribly down in the mouth. I suppose you 
have often heard him speak of Janet King, the 


girl he was so devoted to last summer ; posi- 
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tively wrapped up in her ; followed her every- 


where. He has just heard of her marriage. 
Poor old Jack! He came to talk it over with 


me. Do try to cheer him up when you see 
him. I never saw any one so cut up.”’ 
‘‘ Fancy !”’ said Dorothy Perry. 


A few hours later, when Dorothy Perry 
emerged from her room, she faced the world 
with no telltale traces of the struggle through 
which she had passed—the killing of a youth- 
ful illusion. 

She was not ‘‘the only woman he ever 
loved.” * 

‘*No! not even though he said so. 


”* 
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NEW CUT IN CORSETS—NO HOPE IN IT FOR 
OVER-ROBUST OR FOR UNDER-DEVELOPED 
FIGURES—-CONVENTIONAL WEDDING 
GOWN—SOME PRETTY LIBERTIES 
HOME-WEDDING BRIDES TAKE 
WITH CONVENTIONALITIES 
—WHITE CLOTH COS- 

TUME — PASTEL- 

BLUE CLOTH. 


THE CORSET GUSSET 
iN on creates so much of a stir and 


commotion as a change in corsets. 

It attacks the very foundation of 
every woman's wardrobe. Her personal 
vanity is aroused to a high pitch, and so is her 
curiosity. The corset is woman’s pedestal in 
these days. No sacrifice is too great to obtain 
the latest and smartest, and no figure is con- 
sidered outside the possibility of being trained 
into the modish style, by wearing the right kind 
of a corset. In fact, women’s figures are 
dealt with as pliable constructions physically, 
made to be corseted into any modish shape in 
vogue. No wonder the feminine world is 
shaken to its very depths when a novelty is 
heralded, for women know too well the cost of 
it. Their gowns, fitted over corsets to be re- 
jected, are useless things. Besides, a set of 
new corsets means a heavy expenditure. 

Just now a decidedly new departure in cor- 
sets is attracting much attention. The 
novelty lies in changing the bust lines. The 
bust gussets of all previous corsets have had an 
upward curve, but this new model makes its 
downward curve by cutting part of this gusset 
out completely, thus giving greater ease, free- 
dom and comfort generally. This is a most 
commendable change, and makes for natural 
beauty of the figure. Gown-fitters point out 
with satisfaction the advantage they are to de- 
rive in the fit of bodices, especially those that 
are décolleté. In all other respects the new 
corset follows the same lines of the best corsets 
sold, or made to order. It is evident that this 
new bust device will not answer for women 
lacking by nature any bust development what- 
ever, nor will the over robust find them be- 
coming, or an expedient thing to change from 
their upward-turned gusset casings, which give 
them that solidity of figure necessary to appear- 
ance and comfort. 


WEDDING BELLS 


The list of engagements recently announced 
shows conclusively how many are planning 




















their wedding gowns, and with what interest 
they will devour whatever news of late modish- 
ness one can furnish. Few brides care to ven- 
ture into new departures. It has been long 
conceded that white satin with or without real 
laces, for trimming or veil, for the wedding 
gown cannot be improved upon, and that a tulle 
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ing invisibly on the left side, with a bouquet 
of orange blossoms posed slightly to the left 
of the middle. This scarf winds its drapery 
over each sleeve below the shoulders, and 
drooping downward a little, is caught into 
the sleeve seam and sewed into it. A longer 
trailing bouquet of many buds is placed on 





this season. 
brightened up the assemblage amazingly. 
Matrons and maids were wearing white cloths, 
with narrow bands of fur, intermingled with 
sparkling silver or steel. As many walked 
from the church to the house, these 
bright pale colors formed a veritable bouquet 


They were out in full force, and 














veil is in reality more becoming than a lace one, 
if the bride is particularly fresh and youthful. 
It cannot be denied, however, that brides past 
their early twenties, are often greatly beautified 
by rare and lovely wedding laces. There hap- 
pens to be in contemplation a superb gown for 
a tall distingué bride in the near future. 


WHITE SATIN AND WHITE CHANTILLY 


A long train is to reveal the exquisite beauty 
of a white satin skirt, lined throughout with a 
soft, pliable, white satin, which, it is said, will 
enhance the folds of the drapery. There is to 
be no trimming whatever on the bottom of the 
skirt in the back. In front, nothing but lace 
is to be seen. A long beautiful flounce of 
white Chantilly is to be gathered at the bottom 
of the front gore and on part of the side gores, 
while the rest of the lace is gathered into a 
jabot which passes up the sides and meets at the 
back of the skirt. An apron front of match 
lace is formed from a square laid over the satin 
with a point downward, and this shawl effect 
will be trimmed with another flounce like the 
bottom lace, put on rather scantily. A high 
corsage, round in the back, but slightly pointed 
in front, is the foundation for laying on an 
over drapery of lace without gathers, giving the 
effect of an Eton back, while showing the white 
satin waist lines back and front. The sleeves 
of lace over satin, fit rather close, but do 
not quite reach the elbow. Below them are 
the long, white satin sleeves falling over the 
hands in a wrist flare, slightly pointed, with a 
flat insetting of chantilly also. Lace over 
satin is repeated in the high neckband, with 
a ruching for finish. A scarf of white satin 
is draped over the lace or corsage in front, this 
lace being a part of the flouncing, and hook- 
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the left of the skirt tablier, where the second 
flounce fits into it. Small bias folds finish the 
waist line perfectly. A long encompassing 
Maline veil, having three clustered loops for 
coiffure, is posed in the centre between the 
front hair and top of chignon, while on the left 
side of the head is to be placed a bouquet of 
orange blossoms, with a slender, vine effect, 
curving backward. There will be some dis- 
play of rare jewels—decided upon later—for 
all such brides insist upon wearing a necklace, 
dog collar, brooches, strings of pearls, or 
whatever is possible in connection with a high 
bodice. The day for no jewels and simplicity 
has passed. 


HOME WEDDING INNOVATIONS 


Innovations are encountered usually at quiet 
family weddings, often by reason of certain 
circumstances attending, sometimes because 
the chance for independent taste and individ- 
uality favors it. But from whatever cause, 
those weddings frequently turn out charming 
affairs. The wedding gowns are of crépe 
de chine, mousseline de soie, embroidered 
white gauzes, etc., and shrouded with soft 
clouds of tulle. We find, instead of orange 
blossoms, white hyacinths, _lilies-of-the-valley, 
etc., the bride choosing her favorite flower, 
though it may not be on the regulation list for 
weddings. Taste and circumstances control 
such weddings, while conventional customs 
rule the church weddings of social importance 
heralded months in advance, much discussed 
publicly and privately. 

PALE CLOTH COSTUMES 


It was observed at a recent smart church 
wedding that no gowns worn for many a year 
have been so attractive as the pale cloths of 
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on the street, splendor of sunshine and 
balmy atmosphere enhancing the beauty of the 
various toilettes amazingly. In particular, one 
charming gown won instant admiration, a 
creation in the palest of pastel-blue cloth. 

Both its bodice and skirt were in perfect 
harmony, evolved from bias straps of cloth, so 
graduated as to give a princesse effect of ex- 
quisite proportions, a work of the cutter’s art, 
to be seen in order to fully appreciate it. On 
the bottom of the skirt, which was very long, 
was a deep chenille fringe of the same shade. 
With hat and feathers to match, relieved by 
one large, delicate pink rose of panne velvet, 
which separated the feathers in front, the 
toilette was perfect. 


STEEL AND PEARL PAILLETTES 


Steel paillettes, with pearls and with jet, re- 
pédt@d their fascinating effect on everything— 
vel¥ets, satins, and cloths. White cloth gowns 
paillette in steel alone were very smart, the 
desi running into serpentine movements on 
thesskirt. An old-rose cloth costume, with 
tuni@-effect, carried out on its long skirt by 
meams of a double piping of black and of 
whit® satin, with a few scallops at the side 
turns, in which large strass ornaments were 
set in graduated vertical lines, proved charm- 
ing. The same motif of diamond buttons in 
a lesser size gave the bolero line to the bodice, 
while the half-low cloth bodice was finished 
with two shaped collar pieces, one of black, the 
other of white satin. The chemisette was of 
Venetian point, over white satin, with high 
collar to match. Black velvet hat, with white 
roses under the brim, and large bows of black 
tulle, mingled with black ostrich tips, for out- 
side trimming. 
























[Note.—Readers of Vogue 7 age. names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 
SHORT SKIRT COSTUME -——GOLFING CLOTHES 
OUTFIT—TULLE HATS—LAST SEASON’ S 
WASH COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES — 
FANCY BELTS, FANS, AND 
SIDECOMBS 
He woman who does not own a short 
skirt should immediately invest in one. 
There is nothing so sensible, comfortable, 


~~ and clean in the way of a skirt. The two rainy 


day or golf skirts shown in this week’s sketches 
are unusually attractive and moderate in price. 
One is made of dark blue rough cloth, like an 
Oxford, self-lined with blue and white plaid. 
The skirt just escapes the ground, or perhaps a 
little more. On the bottom a fold is stitched 
at top and bottom, and across the front 
breadth the fold is entirely covered with stitch- 


ing. There is a box-plaited back and an open- 
ing at the side. The seams are strapped. The 
jacket is a three-button cutaway, with breast 
and hip pockets and regulation collar of the 
plaid. Price of the costume, $27.50. 

The other sketch shows a very smart gray 
Oxford rough zibaline, also self-lined. Eton 
jacket is cut with a becoming dip in front. The 
shell-shaped collar of black, smooth leather, 
joined to revers of the cloth, give originality 
and chic to the frock. A narrow leather belt 
is attached to the skirt band. This skirt is made 
with a box plait down the back and a deep fold 
at the bottom made of cloth, covered with four 
rows of stitching—price, only $24.50. 

The hats in these sketches are simple and 
smart, and show the only fit style to be worn 





with a short skirt. 
ous than a dressy hat or jacket with such a cos- 


Nothing is more,incongru- 


tume. In fact, there is no excuse for it, for if 
the condition of the streets demand a short skirt 
and the occasion a dressy bonnet, either one or 
the other must be sacrificed. 

For golfing, the waistcoat, like the illustra- 
tion, of deep red knitted wool, with silk sleeves, 
will be found comfortable. Or, if preferred, the 





waistcoat sleeve, a nice knit one in red, with a 
double row of brass buttons, may be bought for 


“7% 

+ Shade stocks, in a pretty shade of tan, are 
effective and jaunty, worn with outing clothes. 
About the top a little turned-over linen collar is 
seen, and the broad ends tie in a puff, fastened 
with a horseshoe, coach horn, or golf sticks 
pin of gold or silver. Golf gloves in white 
and tan suéde, with knuckle holes and fasten- 
ings in the back, are $1.50 a pair. 

As the skirts for golfing are longer, the 
stockings show very little, and especially now 
that the weather is so brisk that high boots 
must be worn, still there are pretty combina- 
tions, such as the ribbed effects in tiny vertical 
lines, that deserve mention. Particularly good are 








the black and white, bright blue and black, and 
red and black, all in a pliable wool that does 
not exaggerate the size of the foot and ankle. 
The best golf bags for general wear and tear 
will be found in the calfskin leather, like the 
sketch. A smart woman at one of the well- 
known country clubs appeared, not -long ago, 
with such a bag, on which was a bright silver 
plate like those seen on carriage robes, engraved 
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with her initials and the name of her club 
The idea is a good one and worth copying. 

Waterproof golf boots, like the sketch, made 
to order, of tan leather, in three different 
weights, are $15. 

A white opera hood and shoulder cape com- 
bined, that is a mass of tucked and gathered 
chiffon, edged with tiny black velvet ribbon, is 
a dream of becomingness for $19.50, and a 
useful little creation, as it will be pretty al! 
through the summer. When the hood is not 
over the head it falls in a graceful Mari 
Antoinette effect. Think what a comfort on 
damp nights at the shore such a hood would be 
when the breezes blow. 

A neat tulle stock, with butterfly bow at the 
back, may be had for $1.40, the foundation 


being of white satin. A bow for the front of 
the neck, made of white net and Renaissance 
lace, costs $1.15; it may be added to any 
stock. 

Beautiful silk petticoats are to be had with 
a deep side plaited flounce graduated up as it 
nears the back. This is finished at the bottom 
with a pinked ruche of silk. The price is 
$10, or thereabouts. 
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The first importations of spring hats have 
clearly established the fact that tulle is to re- 
main in high favor, and that soft crépe-like 
gauze flounces are to be dainty, and that pale 
tints are exquisite. Lace and net hats are also 
smart; they range from $25 up, according to 
the quality of lace used. Later there will, no 
doubt, be some decided new motif hat, but just 
now there is a general tendency to cling to the late 
winter styles of soft folds or stiff crowns, with 
broad draped brims. Fruit and’ berries are 
again in favor, and these are particularly chic 
on some of the deep écru straws with black 
velvet ribbons and scarfs of deep yellow lace. 

Money can be saved by buying at the present 
moment some of the all-demanding children’s 
summer wardrobe. Lovely little wash suits are 
much reduced in price, and, although they are 
left over from last year’s stock, there will be 
little difference between this season’s cloths and 
last. A sailor suit remains the same, year in 
and out ; $2.35 is the price of a Scotch ging- 
ham in those durable blues with white lines, or 
red and white. The collars are of plain ging- 
ham, with a white duck border and rows of 
stitching above. Shield of white duck and 
embroidery in black of English crown and 
stripes, like the illustration. 


skirt and little jacket, suitable for a child of 
three or four. The other sketch of a kilt 
shows a serviceable linen with pale blue galatea 
collar and cuffs, edged with white soutache 
braid. Price, 95 cents, made with a kilt skirt 
and short jacket, shield of white. A one-piece 
suit, for a little boy, is made of white duck, 
trimmed with pretty needlework about the collar, 
and deep turn-over cuffs. It costs only $1.98. 
Reduced from a much higher price is a little 
one-piece suit of white piqué for $3.45, that is 
most attractive in the way it is made; the ma- 
terial of the best. 

Everyday frocks for small boys, in either pale 
blue or pink, will be found a bargain worth in- 
vesting in. Price 98 cents, and trimmed with 
white piqué. 

Well-made serpent chains, with twisted tails 
that form a loop for attaching lorgnette or 
locket, have a broad flat head in which a tur- 
quoise is sunk, and are reduced to $2.65. A 
fascinating belt clasp can be bought for $3.50. 
It is most attractive, showing a flower and leaves 
in gilt and silver combined; is studded with 
rhinestones. 

Egyptian lucky pieces, in the shape of a flat 
beetle, are made of shaded brown mother-of- 
pearl, set in a ring of gold, and cost only $1.50. 





Lovely white duck suits without embroidery 
are $1.95, in sizes for five years up toten, A 
fancy duck, with blue check, is as. cheap as 
$2.35, reduced from $5.00. 

A blue or other colored galatea suit costs 95 


cents. These have white shields. The-linens 
are also $1.95, and crash suits, with fancy 
collars, cost $1.95. 

The sketch shows a blue and white English 
striped flannel medium weight that is appropriate 
for early spring wear. There are two shields—a 
white and one like the suit. A black taffeta tie 
also comes with the suit; complete, the price is 
$5.75 and in size they range from 3 to 12 years 
—all for the same price. Besides the blue, gray, 
and brown flannels in the same make can be 
bought; all have the advantage of laundering 
well. The trousers reach the knee and are 
tight, finished at the sides with buttons, and the 
blouses are roomy and well cut. 

English middy suits, like the sketch, or with 
the admiral jacket and vest cost from $4.98 
up to $9. Suits for wee boys, who have not 
yet reached the dignity of trousers, are also great- 
ly reduced. A little brown linen kilt is trimmed 
like the sketch, with bands of white needle- 
work and pique bands, and cost $1.98, and the 
vestee is of white piqué, and the buttons used 
are of smoked mother-of-pearl; box-plaited 


These would make odd and original trinkets for 
a chatelaine. 

Little fans with jeweled sticks are inexpensive 
and very smart, and are being sold way below 
their original price. A small jeweled bell of 
gilt, for the table, is reduced to $1.50. It is 
set with turquoise and rhinestones. A horse- 
shoe brooch, in gold, set with pearls, can be 
bought for $5.15 ; without the pearls it sells 
for $2.25, or, in sterling silver, for 40 cents. A 
small leather case, silk lined, filled with those 
very serviceable little gold pins, with jeweled 
head set around in a rim of gold, cost $2.50 a 
set, or, in the plated gold, $1.38. There are 
six in all, and each pin has a different stone. A 
smart key-ring is made of sterling silver wire, 
with an initial twisted in the middle. It can 
be bought for $1.65, with any initial desired. 

Shell side-combs, that are four inches long, 
cost 95 cents a pair. Shell hair barrettes are 
from 25 to 75 cents, while the amber cost 
from 45 cents up to $1.25. These are the 
best hair catchers for morning and street wear, 
when simplicity must be observed. Empire 
combs, for keeping the knot snugly placed and 
to act as a prop for the hat, cost $2.45 in 
shell; they are 334 inches long. Shell neck 
combs, with what is known as * quill top,”’ 
are $1.85 each. 


Lovely gray organdie, with a lace stripe, also 
of gray, costs 45 cents a yard, and it would 
make a soft, cloud-like frock. 

Untrimmed hats, made of tulle and chiffon, 
are now to be had in many smart shapes, and if 
one is at all clever about such things, they can 
easily be trimmed so that they closely simulate 
an expensive hat. 

Petticoats of white muslin, with deep ruffle 
of lawn inlet with effective lace insertions, and 
edged with lace to match, are 98 cents each; 
while night dresses that correspond may be had 
for 85 cents, 

Pretty long coat of red cloth for a little girl 
is made with loose back and front, it has a 
velvet collar of red, and pearl buttons, price 
$7.98. 

A useful embroidery set costs only $1.65, 
and includes glove mender (which unscrews and 
acts as needle case), thimble, emery, scissors, 
and perforator. All these implements are silver 
mounted and placed in a nice little leather case 
that is silk lined. A smaller set in a heart 
shaped box costs only 95 cents; it has scissors, 
emery, and thimble. 

Other work-bag trinkets, such as a silver disk 
with tape measure inside, can be had for $1.20, 
or a tape measure wound between two silver 
cresents costs 75 cents. Sterling silver mounted 
stocking darners are 45 cents, or a sterling silver 
silk winder can be had for 30 cents. All these 
little feminine things are nice to own, and so 
cheap that for small expenditure one can have 
a pretty and thoroughly equipped sewing kit. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Hose who expect to leave town as early 

I as May or June should take advantage 
of the lawn sales, and begin at once 

to make those convenient forenoon wash-frocks, 
so requisite. Dimities are particularly low priced 
for such fine qualities and good coloring. Lace 
trimmings are usually the most satisfactory, and 
the dozen or twenty-four yard pieces are really 
economical purchases. ‘This year laces are ex- 
tremely modish again, so we need not fear to buy 
generously. Advanced hints for home dress- 
making in this direction are quite safe to follow. 


TUCKED SKIRTS 


In the way of skirts, the models are charming 
and numerous. From seventeen to eighteen 
yards of lawn, single width foulard, taffeta or 
crépon are needed for these new models, while 
fabrics of forty-two inches—double fold—four- 
teen or fifteen yards suffice, and something less 
for the slender and medium figures. Most of the 
models about to be mentioned answer for all the 
fabrics which have been enumerated. For 
instance: glance at this model, an exceedingly 
pretty one, consisting of clusters of small tucks 
from six to eight in the group—spaced off from 
four to five inches apart around the figure, ex- 
cepting the middle of the back, which has a 
triple box-plait. These tuck clusters end some 
inches below the knee, the material falling in 
an easy fullness to the ground. These skirts 
are so gored that they keep the line of the figure. 

Another model equally attractive, but clinging 
somewhat closer to the figure is this one: Start- 


ing in the back width a double box-plait, side’ 


plaits an inch and a half wide, continue succes- 
sively around the waist-band. These plaits are 
stitched on both sides as far as they extend, which 
is almost to the knee. Below this stitching the 
material hangs in a perfect line. The first of 
these models is well suited to all kinds of lawns, 
grenadines, and veilings, as well as foulards, while 
the second makes up charming in all light 
weight spring cheviots, crépons,~ mohairs, silk 
and wool fancy mixtures, Irish and Holland 
dress linens, as well as foulards. 

A third model, recently made up for-wear at 
the southern resorts, was in medium tones of a 
wood-colored foulard, and a most becoming one. 
To take it from an economical standpoint, the 
quantity of material required is less, and that it 
dispenses with trimming on the bottom of skirt. 
It is the smartest model yet seen, and the sim- 
plest. The front of the skirt presents a tablier 
effect, because of a pair of up and down cluster 
of tuckings, perhaps five or six small tucks in 
each group. These are placed on each side of 
middle, separated by a space of about six or 
seven inches. These tucked lines are pressed 
flat and extended down several inches below the 
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knee and then flare out. This makes a pretty 
and dressy front. The side gores are close- 
fitting, while in the back there is a triple box- 
plait. This skirt is simply hemmed on the 
bottom, and falls separately over a brown taffeta 
underskirt. It is evident that this simple skirt 
might be turned into an exceedingly dressy one 
for other purposes, by introducing lace in place 
of the tucks in front, and insetting rings of lace 
across the skirt lengths, or by chalking a de- 
sign in points of deep Van Dycks, spirals, or 
scrolls, for modish effects. But all such ma- 
neeuvring entails so much expense that it has 
no place in any moderate wardrobe. 


TUCKED AND SKIRTED BODICES 


Bodices are our next consideration. The first 
to merit attention is the one belonging to the 
foulard skirt last described. As all bodices are 
round, and worn inside the skirt waist-band, 
with few exceptions, it need only be said that the 
back of this one is trimmed by narrow clusters 
of small tucks evenly spaced off and running up 
and down. The front has a slight fullness at the 
bottom (enough to give that long straight line 
seen on all smart gowns), and hooks invisibly 
on the left. 

The trimming consists of a triangle of fine 
Irish lace, inset as a chemisette, with a foulard 
neckband tucked with narrow match lace alter- 
nating. There are plain, long sleeves, with a 
pretty square-tipped wrist flare, having a finish 
of narrow lace also. With belt and buckle, 
small brooch, and long chain, pale wood-brown 
gloves, and a black hat trimmed with cherries 
and cherry-blossom foliage, the ensemble is de- 
cidedly comme il faut. Just the class ot gown 
to prove most useful and dependable, as it is fit 
for every occasion in travel which is not one of 
ceremony. This is the kind of toilette also one 
needs for foreign travel in the early spring when 
touching southern latitudes. In fact, witha 
cloth and a foulard, one is secure the summer 
through on the other side. Wash dresses may 
now and then be needed indoors, but it would 
be folly to take them with the intention of wear- 
ing them in the street. No one of experience 
does that. 

But—to return to the modishness of bodices 
—there are to be side plaitings and accordion 
plaitings to match those on the skirt, as the 
bodice and skirt are more in harmony than it 
has been. Straight lines from neck to waist 
are in vogue. Consequently tucks in clusters 
are in high favor when alternating wide entre- 
deux of lace or not. Lace and silk together 
come in many varieties of fabrics. made up by 
the yard, but it would not be possible to obtain 
a match for any figured fabric. 


BOLEROS AND SCARFS 


Boleros remain as a fixed motif for the 
season, and fichus and crossed fronts are also to 
the fore in thin materials. Scarfs are more the 
rage than every’and fasten at the side in front, 
with ends touching very near the hem of the 
skirt, the ends usually fringed. Plain batiste, 
tucked, with alternate entredeux of lace, is 
always effective for bodices, including sleeves, 
even when the skirts to match have no lace in- 
troduced upon them, As skirt tops are also to 
have many rows of gathers as a mount in many 
cases, bodices belonging to them follow suite, 
the shirrings being confined very much to the 
lower part of the waist and to parts of the 
sleeves. Fancy lines of gathers are a new 
feature, but not advised for wash frocks. 


SATIN WRAP 


Something smart, and, at the same time, 
possible to a woman whose bank ac.ount does 
not run into six figures, to wear fo: her light 
summer wrap or afternoon drives, or on the 
veranda after dinner, or in draughty corners, ig 
a need frequently in demand. Something that 
everyone has not is sure to be added. The most 
chic affair is built of two satins, one for the 
outside, the other its lining. Each must de- 
cide for herself what the colors are to be. 
The one in mind, and familiar, is of violet 
satin, lined with white. There are five straight 
widths of satin in each, the length being about 
nineteen or twenty inches, after three heavy 
cordings have been shirred into the bottom 
and slightly drawn in. This straight flounce is 
attached to a very shallow yoke of double 
crinoline, lined inside with white satin. On 
the outside falls a Marie Antoinette hood of 
violet satin, with a straight piece of the same 





lined with white satin, having two shirred 
cordings introduced. This band, when finished, 
measures seven inches, and is drawn up to a 
traight line across the shoulders. A high collar 
of the two satins, or a chiffon ruche to match 
the outer satin, is the genre of neck finish 
required, with long ribbons to tie in front. 
Black satin, if lined with white, rose pink, or 
pink mauve, is a charming combination for the 
dressiness and utility of a matron’s wear ; 
while silvery grays, dove grays, pale biscuit, 
a turquoise green, blue, pastel blue, and straw- 
bery pink, lined with white, are other dainty 
promises for becomingness. Fancy striped 
silks, where white alternates with some color, 
would turn out prettily for the dancing con- 
tingent. Such silks and satins sell so reasonably, 
the expenditure is a trifle if the article is home- 


made. 
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IN SPITE OF PROTEST HIM ELECTS TO CONTINUE 
TO BE MONOTONOUS——-WHEN THE USE OF 
LUB PAPER IS NOT FIT——SOCIAL DIS- 
rINCTION NOT CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE NEW YORK CLUB— 


Is A MACHINE MAN 


Ow and then I receive letters, and ot 
N late they have generally been written 
in a spirit of protest. I have one be- 


fore me, complaining of the dulness of my re- 
cent paper on the Pleasures of Monotony. I 
am asked to say something more about Mead- 
ows and my wardrobe, and the very protest 
proves my point. We like the old things best, and 
we prefer to be undisturbed in the routine of our 
enjoyments. What can I say about Meadows 
which has not already been said? He is a good 
and faithfuf servant, getting on a little in years, 
somewhat set in his opinions, but never allow- 
ing me to see that he is at variance with my 
ideas. With the spring come green vegetables, 
and brighter ties, and one delights for a time in 
flannels and the absence of formal functions. 
Everyone goes somewhere or other. If we are 
in the south, we want to come north ; and if 
in the north, we are bent on meeting the spring 
in warmer climates. The only place of any 
particular interest this year is South Africa, and 
Iam still ‘strongly bent upon going there. 
Meadows is anxious to volunteer, although I 
doubt if he would be accepted. He has not 
said anything on the subject, but I know his 
mind is turned in that direction. Now that 
we are a little more national in feeling than we 
were a few years ago, we can understand the 
of the English. I think them 
London is an impossibility at the 
present moment. I shall defer the spring out- 
ing I planned to spend there. I am bored in- 
tensely at expositions, although I suppose I shall 
have to take an apartment in Paris if I cannot 
get the house at Neuilly. Even in the most 
brisk of seasons, there isa lapse of several 
months between the end of the Cairo gayeties 
and the beginning of those in Paris and in Lon- 
don, during which one hardly knows what to 
do with one’s self. And you know that a place 
out of season is most depressing. 

But I shall not discuss this phase of life. 
The letter which I received was written on club 
paper. You remember Thackeray’s essay on 
**Club Paper.’ Are we to have a revival of 
the abuses of his day? The hand is feminine 
and the club is one of the best known in New 
York. It had a reception recently, at which 
women were admitted. I remember the one 
of last year. The writing desks were crowded 
with women. Just as soon as possible they 
made for the club paper and began to write 
notes and use up the stationery. Why? A 
little exhibition of snobbery, just to show that 
they had been to this reception, and, after all, 
what are club receptions? They are bound to 
be very mixed, as it is impossible to keep even 
the very best of our clubs absolutely ‘* exclu- 
sive.’’ Ido not mind new people, but they 
must have something more than family or 
money to make themselves agreeable. They 
must be interesting in a way. They must know 
how to entertain or they must be willing to be 
shown. We are even a little tired of the mere 
dollar in this world, although I must confess 
that with i¢ you can smooth down your rugged- 
ness and you can modify your vulgarity. 

That is the only importance I attach to the 


sentiments 
admirable. 


, 


which otherwise is simply 
a badge of vulgarity. And it is an absurd word 
at best and means little. We want all sorts 
and conditions of people to make life happy, 
but we want to choose our intimates. We 
look at the others as we do the players in a 
play. They amuse us for a while, and when 
we are tired we can call for our carriage and 
leave. 


word ** exclusive,’ 


The little sin—it is a most venial one—of 
writing on club paper from a club to which you 
do not belong, is not a feminine trait. This 
was done more in joke. But there are some 
men who use their clubs for counting houses, 
and who send broadcast club paper. They have 
some silly idea that a letter written on club 
paper brings with ita cachet. I believe this is 
one of the delusions of newspaper offices, and 
its utter absurdity was proved some years ago, 
when a number of blackmailing letters were 
written by a club employee on club paper to a 
most respectable family. It was easy enough 
to see that the servants had filched the club 
stationery. I always look with suspicion upon 
the letter of business which is written on club 
paper. Your club is not your office, and you 
have no right to put its stationery to any such 
use. You certainly must be able to afford other 
paper and other envelopes. It would be a mean 
cad, indeed, who would place any reliance on a 
document of this kind. In England much im- 
portance is attached to clubs, and the man who 
does not belong to a good one has no social 
standing whatsoever. In France the club is a 
farce, and in Germany clubs are fearfully mixed, 
and they have too much of a military air about 
them to be even pleasant. I can understand an 
Englishman who belongs to a good club, having 
its name on his cards, especially if he be a 
bachelor. The club name carries with it a 
badge of position, and, besides, one never knows 
or cares to know where the usual unmarried 
man lives in London. His club is the place to 
which his letters are sent. He has no other 
address. 


A club does not mean very much in New 
York. There are a few clubs to which a cer- 
tain social cachet is attached, but in these days, 
when money making is the one object of life, 
although you do not make your club your count- 
ing house, you may be influenced in electing a 
member who is not of your set. With my ideas 
of caste in this country, I look upon a man en- 
tirely on his merits. There are some people, it 
is true, who are impossible, but I have found 
that the man who has sprung from nothing learns 
quicker at times than the person of gentle blood 
who has degenerated. One of the most offensive 
men I have ever known was an individual who 
bore a name at which there could be no cavil. 
His manners were frightful, and he most primi- 
tive in some of his habits. 

I have often spoken of club governors and 
club committees. There is no distinction in be- 
ing one of, or in belonging to, the other, and I 
do not believe in being a popular man. Now 
and then I have noticed at one or the other of 
my clubs a tendency to bad government, and I 
have possibly, in a misguided moment, taken in- 
terest enough in the affairs of the club to enroll 
myself on the list of rebels or protestants. But I 
have, in every instance, lived to regret it. It is 
simply a question-of the survival of the fittest. 
The rebels start out with great purpose. They 
are going’ to effect reforms, many and much 
needed. As a rule, I do not believe in reform 
movements, and am well satisfied to live a 
monotonous existence with government, religion, 
social habits, and club life, machine made. Re- 
bellion and even mild revolution suggest anarchy. 
What has been the result of these revolutions ? 
Only perhaps that the leaders and the men in 
power have fraternized, have called each other 
by their Christian names, and have buried the 
hatchet in many and frequent games of poker, 
punctured with liquid refreshment. And the 
reform still cries out for fulfilment; and perhaps 
it has been fulfilled. The revolution has made 
certain men firmer friends, and has shown that 
there were other people in the club who had 
governing bees in their bonnets. And this is 
the survival of the fittest. And that is where 
you should have been, and because you have been 
left out in the cold, and are still a simple private 
in the ranks, proves that you lack ability. Is it 
not the same story all over the world ? 

Consequently, I have made up my mind never 
again to swerve from my allegiance to machine- 
made politics. The heads of the government 
may nod and matters may be in a rut and interest 
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become stagnant, but better so than any sug- 
gestion of a reform by a movement. There are 
always the rules and there is always the method 
of redress. You know as well as I do, that 
certain clubs are but as stepping stones to certain 
others, and that if you are only a member of a 
club with the reputation of ‘‘ smart,’’ that you 
must from that get into the comparative smarter, 
and finely reach the goal smartest, when you 
can drop the original one, if you have a mind to, 
and you see no further use for it. 

I have begun this paper by denouncing the 
woman who, at an annual reception of a club, 
uses the stationery and from thence I have 
spoken of the abuse of club stationery in general, 
and then I have rambled on to club ambitions. 
I should like to see the day when club life 
would be distinctive in America, but it will 
never be so, Already the old traditions con- 
cerning clubs are dying in England, and the club 
is fast falling into disfavor and no longer regarded 
as a mark of position. You see men who are of 
Boodles, of Brooke’s, of the Travelers, or other 
fashionable clubs in London, who are anything 
but desirable, and there is not a Fifth Avenue 
Club in New York which carries with it 
absolute social recognition and a social passport. 
I always bring to my mind the picture of Major 
Pendennis, the orthodox clubman—I can use 
the word now—*‘* the old patriarch who blesses 
you from the club window of Bays, and is 
carried off and buried under the flags of St. 
James’s Church in sight of Picadilly, and the 
cab stand, and the carriages going to the levee.’’ 

Perhaps it would be better if we New York- 
ers, who have still affection for our clubs, could 
be thus laid to rest. But the sanitation of the 
century forbids the interment of the dead within 
the city limits, although, if one had a vault, 
one might get a permit for Trinity, and sleep 
within the echo of the Stock Exchange and the 
roar of the overhead trams and electric cars. 
Otherwise, one has to go to Brooklyn, or to 
some fearful suburb. 

So you see that even these sentimental con- 
ditions are against us. Our clubs are simply for 
comfort, as a place to meet friends, to take 
breakfast, luncheon, or dinner, to read the 
newspaper, and have a brandy and soda, or play 
a friendly game of cards. They are peculiar 
social institutions, neither fish, flesh, nor good 
salt herring. 

I fear that I am getting morose. I have 
gone on deck to join my guests. It has been 
the time of the afternoon siesta, and now 
we are speeding southward over a bounding sea 
with the ‘ flying fishes,’’ although not on the 
way to Mandelay, and in the distance loom the 
tall peaks of Venezuela. We shall put in the 
port at sunset, and to-morrow climb over the 
mountains in that queer little railway to the 
sleepy Spanish city—Spanish in outline only— 
of Caracas, 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Think I remember having advised in some 
previous article the sparing use of jewelry. 
Much better taste it is to wear no ring at 

all than one of the dainty, gem-set effeminate 
looking circlets one occasionally sees on young 
men’s fingers, and which are so much better 
suited to the fingers of their sisters, or one of the 
dazzling diamond solitaires especially fancied by 
gentlemen of the race track and the prize ring. 
I should have said that it is better to wear no 
ring at all, and stopped there, except that there 
is one ring which is not only permissible, but 
good ‘style, and even smart. It is the heavy gold 
seal with oval-shaped top in which the crest or 
coat of arms is cut deeply. The idea of having 
the crest cut in the gold instead of in a stone is 
by no means new, but it is prettier and smart. 

Many men still wear the snake rings of plain 
gold or with small jeweled eyes, which were so 
popular some years ago. There is really not 
much to be said against them, nor, on the other 
hand, anything greatly in their favor. They 
are not bad style, but rather common. 

To go back to the subject of crests, it is, I 
think, in bad taste to use them in any way 
except as a seal, or at the top of writing paper. 
Women, it is true, much more usually have 
their monograms than crests on their notepaper; 
so much the most usual thing it is, indeed, that 
crests may be said to have gone out of fashion 
as an ornament to letter paper among smart 
women. Men, however, still use their crests 
for the purpose, and there is really nothing else 
for a man so appropriate. A monogram is 
rather too effeminate looking for a man’s paper, 





although, of course, that of plain initials is and 
should be used for marking his linen and dress- 
ing articles. Crests embroidered on handker- 
chiefs, worked upon the pockets of golf coats, 
cut into the backs of brushes, or engravea on 
cigarette, match, and card cases, seem to me to 
be distinctly bad style. 

Since the time of Raleigh most men have 
used tobacco in some form, and to-day it would 
be almost safe to say that eight out of every ten 
men smoke. Asa rule, one does not care to 
carry a cigar case, which must necessarily be so 
large and heavy as to weigh down and bulge 
out the pockets, but a cigarette case is more or 
less indispensable. Gun metal for the past year 
or two has been the most popular material, and 
it is still much used, although silver seems to 
be again coming into vogue. I do not think it 
is taking too narrow a view to say that jeweled 
cases are not the best form. A great many 
gun-metal cases are still sold, studded with tur 
quoise and even diamonds, but they are more 
likely to be carried by men whose taste in dress 
is more showy and extreme than is entirely 
compatible with good style. Better it is to 
have a cigarette case of plain gun metal, with 
the monogram engraved on one side, or the in- 
itials cut deep into drop letters. The shape 
may be either flat or concave, but the case 
should not be very large, as the small sizes, 
made to hold ten or twelve cigarettes, will slip 
into a waistcoat pocket, and they are more 
comfortably carried about. Match boxes are 
made of the same metal and engraved in the 
same way, but these are little used. A copper: 
colored gun metal is somewhat newer than the 
dark finish, and rather handsome. 

Some men prefer ebony-mounted toilet ar- 
ticles to those made of silver, and aside from thi 
fact that ebony is a little less common, it doet 
not require the constant care and polishing that 
must be applied to silver. Perhaps, too, it is 4 
little bit the smarter just at present. On the 
other hand, heavy silver furnishes better than 
ebony, is more easily marked, and more easily 
procured in the smaller articles, such as nail files, 
scissors, bottle stoppers, etc. One extremely 
pretty set in heavy silver and of simple design, 
which I saw not long ago, consisted of military 
brushes, comb, clothes brush, hat brush, hand 
mirror, button hook, shoe horn, nail file, scis- 
sors, and several smaller articles, besides a silver 
box pin-cushion, a silver tray for studs and but- 
tons, and two cut-glass bottles with silver top: 
for witch-hazel and cologne. ‘The designs wert 
not all precisely similar, but the marking was in 
practically the same lettering on every piece, and 
the set contained every article a man needs, savé 
only shaving articles, and these, too, can bé 
bought in silver, even to the handles of razors. 
A silver powder box, soap box, silver-handled 
strop, and brush make up this set. For men 
who shave themselves, and there are many who 
greatly prefer so to do, the boxes of seven razor: 
are most useful. The razors fit into slits or pat- 
titions, each of which is marked fora certain 
day of the week, so that each razor need be ustd 
but once each week, and it can be kept for 2 
long time in perfect condition. I believe the 
safety razors with seven blades can also be bought 
in such boxes. 

But I am digressing from the subject of jew- 
elry. The wearing of watch chains has be- 
come so unusual that it is almost the exception 
to see one worn, even with morning clothes, 
while with afternoon and evening clothes | 
may say that a watch chain is incorrect. With 
a lounge suit there seems to be absolutely no 
reason for this vagary of fashion, as there is 
certainly nothing to offend in a chain of simple 
gold links not too large. Surely there can be 
no objection on the ground of good taste. 
Even with evening clothes it would seem that 
a small gold chain should’ be permitted, but 
strict fashion has adjudged that the watch must 
be carried without visible guard, a boon to the 
man who finds it necessary to sacrifice time 
to money at the sign of the three balls. 
The simple fob, more or less worn at the be- 
ginning of this winter, is now rarely seen on 
well-dressed men. 

The smartest studs for evening dress are stil! 
the small pearls, set on gold stems, and two..is 
the correct number. Plain white enamel and 
small plain gold studs are also worn by many 
men, and while not as correct as pearls with 
full evening clothes, they are, I think, to be 
preferred with a dinner coat. In England 
jeweled studs have been a good deal worn this 
year by smart men, turquoise being the most 
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and turquoise combinations. 


popular, and many attempts have been made 
here to force them into fashion. As yet these 
attempts, principally on the part of a few haber- 
dashers, have been unsuccessful, and, with the 
exception of pearls, jeweled studs are considered 
by most men as bad stye. This applies equally 
well to waistcoat buttons. In London gold 
and jeweled buttons on white evening waistcoats 
have been thought smart during this winter, 
and I have seen it stated in an English 
periodical devoted to dress that the fashion has 
been, with some of the smart men, to have 
their waistcoat buttons match their cuff links, a 
favorite set being of mother-of-pearl, with gold 
rim and back, and with a single turquoise set in 
the centre. Others are described as being of 
white enamel, set with rubies, and others with 
diamonds. 

Such articles have, of course, been for 
sale here, and one may see them now at 
several of the good haberdashers, but American 
men have 90 far steadily refused to adopt the 
fashion of wearing them, just as they have de- 
clined to follow the example set by a number of 
Englishmen visiting New York of wearing 
colored shirts with frock coats at weddings and 
receptions. I do not mean to say that it is not 
possible to find here and there a man who wears 
gold or jeweled buttons on his white evening 
waistcoat—I myself saw several at a recent 
dance—but merely that the consensus of opinion 
among well-dressed men seems to be that such 
a use of jewels is, at least, questionable in 
taste, and, on the whole, rather bad style. 
In respect to cuff buttons, a trifle more latitude 
is permissible, but still I am inclined to believe 
that the plain gold links are best. They should 
be oval in shape, and flat, with sharply-cut 
edges, and the monogram deeply engraved on 
each link. I have seen a pair of such buttons 
with monogram on one linx and crest on the 
other. ‘They were extremely pretty, but, as I 
have said, the idea of emblazoning one’s wear- 
ing apparel, if such a term may be properly 
applied to cuff buttons, seems to me to carry 
with it just the least suspicion of vulgarity. I 
may be thought super-sensitive on this point, 
and, after all, each man must judge for himself. 

Many of the small clips used to hold a tie in 
place and prevent it from slipping up on a 
straight standing collar are set with turquoise 
and other jewels. They may be worn so that 
they show, or be concealed bythe waist coat and 
coat collar. Most men who use them instead 
of the little pearl pins of the past prefer to have 
them hidden from view, in which case it really 
does not matter whether they are studded with 
diamonds or of plain gold or silver. Surely a 
man ought to be permitted to carry his pockets 
full of jewels if he likes, provided he does not 
take them out, and, of course, that they do not 
bulge the pockets. 

In the matter of scarf pins fashion allows a 
man most indulgence of his taste for gems. 
Large diamonds are not good style at any time, 
but with afternoon clothes a sapphire or emerald 
surrounded by small diamonds, a gold crescent 
studded with small diamonds, and other similar 
lesigns are quite permissible. In general, I 
should not advise pins representing any particu- 
lar sport or calling, unless in a conventionalized 
design. Horseshoes, horses’ heads, coaching 
horns, golf sticks, and similar designs usually 
look just a little vulgar, though the crescent 
riding-plate pin has remained good style. Some 
of the jade pins are pretty, especially those in 
thé light green shades, and there are many pearl 
Single pearls have 
ilways been good form; they look well in 
almost any scarf of dark color. One of the 
handsomest pins I ever saw was a large pear- 
shaped pearl with a single diamond at its base, 
ef in such a way that none of the gold was 
visible, 

In the morning, with sack suit, a rather 
imple pin of no great value is to be preferred. 
Really no pin at all is necessary unless an ascot, 
wt Once-folded ascot tie is worn. But with an 
miperial, a de joinville, or even a four-in-hand, 
a simple pin is correct, especially when the tie 
s of dark-colored material. I may say here, 
that most of the smart ties are dark in color at 
present, although it is probable that lighter 
hiaides will again come into vogue with the ad- 
efit of spring. 

In closing, I wish to repeat, although it 
Would seem hardly necessary, that a pin should 





er be worn with any kind of a string or bow 


THE CORSET 


T is not generally known that a law was 
once successfully carried out against corsets, 
and that such a law was promulgated dur- 

ing the Directory Period in France, which will 
appear still more extraordinary to those who 
have forgotten that the Merveilleuses were re- 
sponsible for it. As they ignored every mod- 
ishness, which was not Greek or Roman, they 
adopted the ‘* fascial ’’ of antiquity ; linen bands 
used to draw in the figure wherever it was 
needed, and, in like manner, the ‘‘ strophium,”’ 
**taenia,’’ and ‘‘ zona,’’ which were all belts 
for that purpose. What we are wearing as 





high belts or corsets are in fact, the ‘* zona,”’ 
worn by Grecian beauties, and what the Em- 
press Josephine girdled her waist with, close 
under the bust, as the women of Rome had 
done. 

These waist-bands were worn by all women 
of fashion during the Middle Ages, when the 
rudimentary corset was invented and worn, a 
very crude and uncomfortable casing for the 
body. Then followed the Renaissance, when 
the corsage itself was made into a corset of tor- 
ture, with its long pointed waists encased in 
steel, as we constantly see in portraits of that 
period. There is a legend extant that a butcher 
of the XIIIth century was the original inventor 
of the corset. Tiring of his wife’s inclination 
to constant loquacity, at all hours and at all 
seasons, he constructed this mechanical contriv- 
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ance in such a way as to prevent her from get- 
ting her breath. Talking under such circum- 
stances being impossible, other husbands followed 
his example, and encased their wives in the 
new machine, until few women were allowed 
the freedom of speech. But accommodating 
nature revenged the women. By degrees they 
became accustomed to this torture, and little by 
little managed to live wearing it, and to indulge 
more than ever in gossiping, out of pure spite, 
which makes it clear that gossiping and 
corsets will always go together to the world’s 
end, advance as the women may. 

It is true also that whale fisheries would never 
have thriven as they did, had it not been for the 














cruel husbands of the XIIIth century and 
the plucky wives who defied them. In 1722, 
so great was the demand for whale-bones, that 
Holland voted for a loan of 600,000 florins to 
extend her fisheries, in order to supply the boned 
horrors worn by all supposably civilized women. 
The corset, as we know it to-day, separate 
and distinct, made its first appearance at the 
close of the First Empire. When Charles X sat 
on the throne of France, from 1815 to 1830, 
he strove in every possible way to annihilate the 
corset, which he abhorred, and to again intro- 
duce the classic dress of the Directoire. At the 
beginning of the Second Empire, corsets had so 
improved that some physicians became their ad- 
vocates, while others wrote volumes against 
them. That there are a large number of 
women who abuse the intended use of a corset 
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by lacing themselves idiotically, no one of sense 
will ever pretend to deny as well as to deplore. 


But all women are not as foolish. Never has 
there been such rivalry in the manufacture of 
corsets as now, nor as much money been ex- 
pended for scientific models; and corsets are to- 
day invented for all special purposes and condi- 
tions in a woman’s life, which is a great boom 
as well as a luxury, not only to the rich, but 
the same corsets are graded down to the pockets 
of the humblest wage-earner. In finish and 
beauty of material they are faultless, and 
they have suggested suites of color wonder- 
fully captivating in trousseaux and general 
dressing. 
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3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir : Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars, for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 
Name 


Address 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing for 
it is the only way to get its full benefit. The 
low subscription price makes it almost as cheap 
to subscribe for a whole year as to buy single 
copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 to sub- 
scribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy single copies 
at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 



























































VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 52 22 FEB., 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
V This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 


signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 
Vogue supplies patterns cut to order at special 
prices, which will be sent on application. 


He pattern for this week is for a plaited 
I skirt suitable for thin materials such as 
lawn, organdie, batiste, or muslin. 
The one selected for illustration it made of 
light blue batiste, with écru insertion. Five 
yards of insertion and seven yards of thirty-six 
inch material are required to make this skirt. 
This model would also look well in crépe de 
chine and insertion. White lawn or swiss, 
combined with black, white or écru lace, would 
be effective if you use the whole gown, the 
bodice of which is to be published next week. 
The collar, belt, and corsage knot could be of 
light blue panne velvet, or of liberty satin. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Becoming finish to a plain collar of satin 

or velvet, worn with a silk shirt, is a 

knot of tulle at the back. This is 
newer than a bow knot, and it may be changed 
as often as necessary when crushed or soiled. 
With light colors white looks best. 


Shaped belts, about an inch wide, made of 
stitched silk, or cloth, matching either the 
skirt or shirt, aré more becoming than a straight 
belt, as they come down slightly longer in 
front, and thus add to the apparent length of 
the waist, They may be finished with a buckle, 
or simply cut in a point on one side and 
hooked. 


Pretty stocks to be worn with shirts may be 
made of crépe de chine, either in black or in 
colors. A collar is first cut from tailor’s can- 
vas; or, if that is too stiff, use crinoline. 
Cover this with crépe in folds. Next take two 
pieces of crépe about four inches wide and a 
yard long and finish them with a very narrow 
hem all around, trimming the ends with fringe. 
This may either be sewn on, or made into the 
crépe, of black crochet silk. Sew one of these 
pieces to either side of your stock in the back ; 
bring them around to the front and tie in a small 
bow. Sew the bow tightly to the bottom of the 
collar in front. Then the ends may hang loose, or 
be tied again a little farther down in another 
bow. As this stock hooks in the back, the 
bows remain always tied, which makes them 
wear longer, as they do not become crumpled 
from handling. 


A necktie, which will be worn to some ex- 
tent this summer with shirts and piqué stocks, 
is made of fine white lawn. Take a piece of 
lawn seven inches wide and fourteen inches long. 
Hem it on the sides, and form it into a bow 
without ends; draw it in very tight in the 
centre, and make a small knot also of 
lawn. These ties launder very well if ripped 
apart, and they are easy to make. If linen or 
chambray is used they should not be quite as 
wide, as when made of sheer material. 


Simple but dainty evening frocks for young 
girls may be made of colored dimity, which can 
be bought for ten cents a yard. _ For instance, 
choose a soft shade of pink. Tuck the skirt, 
beginning at the hips, with the narrowest possi- 
ble width, and gradually increase the size of the 
tucks until they end at about the knees. 
Finish the bottom of the skirt with a deep hem, 
and above this set a band of white insertion, 
or run on several rows of white ribbon. 
Make a tucked baby waist, finished at the top 
with a simulated fichu of fine white mull, 
edged with lace, and tied in the front in a 
knot. The sleeves may be tucked around the 
arm, ending at the elbow, and edged with a 
frill of mull lace edged. The sash could be of 
pink liberty satin, or crépe, with fringed ends. 
Or, better still, wear a simple belt or pink 


ribbon, which usually looks better when a 
fichu is worn. The decolletage may be either 
pointed or round ; the latter is more apt to be 
becoming. These single gowns can easily be 
made at home. They are becoming and most 
suitable for wear at summer hotels, small club 
dances, etc. A lace guimpe, such as is pic- 
tured in Vogue of 15 Feb., page 101, is useful, 
as with this addition the gown may be worn 
in the afternoon. 


A pretty model for a wash silk, or flannel, 
shirt is made with 3-inch wide box plaits on 


either side of the central plait, starting from the 
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Pannep Ovstrers.—One quart of oysters, 
rounds of toast delicately browned, pepper and 
salt. Have ready enough patty-pans for your 
needs—one for each person. Lay a slice of 
toast in each, just fitting the pan, moisten it 
with a large spoonful of oyster liquor. Then 
with a silver spoon arrange as many oysters in 
each pan, as it will hold without heaping. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt, put a piece of 
butter on the top. Set the pans in a quick 
oven cover to keep in the steam, and cook until 
the oysters ruffle on the edges. Ten minutes 
should be enough. Send hot to the table in 
the pans, in which they were cooked. 














VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 52, PLAITED SKIRT 


Published by Request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 52 sent on receipt 


of coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


shoulder seam, and continuing the entire length 
of the front. The back is made without a 
yoke, and three box plaits in the middle, about 
half an inch apart, and wider at the top than at 
the waist line, which makes a more becoming 
shape than if they were the same size all the 
way down. The sleeves are plain, with one 
seam, and a narrow shirt cuff, fitting the wrist 
rather closely. This is either fastened with 
cuff links, or with two small buttons matching 
those which fasten the front, 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Lack Bean Sourp.—One quart of black 
beans soaked over night in four quarts of 
water and one pound of beef, half a pound 

of salt pork. Grate one carrot and one onion 
and add them to the beans which were soaked 
over night. Boil four hours, strain before serv- 
ing, and add a hard-boiled egg sliced, and a 
sliced lemon. Some like a glass of sherry 
added when served. 
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Mayonnaise. —An easy way to make mayon- 
naise is to beat it with a Dover egg-beater instead | 
of witha fork. Take a small bowl, place this ina | 
larger bowl with ice in it. The dressing will | 
become thick much quicker if the bowl is cold. | 
Put the yolk of one egg, a little salt, a little | 
mustard, a little cayenne, and a tablespoonful 
of vinegar. Take half a pint of oil and add 
slowly. First beat the egg and other ingre- 
dients, then add the oil, just a teaspoonful, and 
when that is thick a little more, and so on 
until it is all used. After it begins to thicken 
you can add the oil faster. When all the oil 
is used the dressing will be very thick, thin 
with lemon juice or vinegar until the right con- 
sistency; beat again and it is ready for use. 


Biscuits Pratines.—Make a paste with 
half pound of flour, four ounces of sugar, | 
three ounces of butter, two small eggs, half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla sugar, and a pinch of | 
carbonate of soda. Roll it out to the thickness | 
of a penny, then cut it into fancy shapes and | 





bake in a slow oven. 


Meanwhile chop up, not 
too finely, some almonds browned in the oven, 
mix them with half the quantity of sugar, and 


wet them with orange flower water. Into this 
dip the biscuits, which should be brushed over 
with beaten-up egg, and a quantity of almonds, 
etc., will stick on the top. Let the biscuits 
dry and they are ready. 


Enocush Hor Cross Buns.—Three cups ot 
sweet milk, one cup of yeast, flour enough to 
make a thick batter. Set this sponge over 
night. In the morning add one cup of sugar, 
one cup of butter, melted ; one-half nutmeg, 
one salt spoon salt, flour enough to roll out like 
biscuit ; knead well, and set it to rise for five 
hours, roll out half an inch thick, cut into 
round cakes, and lay in rows in a buttered bak- 
ing-pan. When they have stood half an hour 
make a cross upon each with a knife and put 
instantly into the oven. Bake to a light brown, 
brush over the top with the white of an egg 
beaten stiff with a little powdered sugar. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


terns published should send in their 

requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


; R°«= of Vogue who desire special pat- 


Louis XV. Jacket. 
Golf Cape. 
Appliqué Design. 
Drop Skirt. 

Blouse Silk Waist. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Breakfast Jacket. 
Shirt Waist. 

No. g Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No, 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 
No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 
No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
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No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No, 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat, 


No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No. 28 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 

No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No, 32 Eton Coat. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

No. 38 Girl’s Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 

No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 

No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 48 Three Sleeves. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 

No. 53. Waist of No. §2. 
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VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


E Nelosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern We... .. oisces scenes cee 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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(Continued from page iii) 


garments, when genuine, are labeled with a silk 
label. The cloths are stamped with a circular 
trademark, and both should be looked for. 

These cloths may be treated like non-water- 
proof cloths, brushed when dusty ; when wet, 
shaken well and hung before the fire or radiator. 
To remove grease spots use a good quality of 
soap with clean water, into which a few drops 
of ammonia have been put. 

The above are the claims made for this ma- 
terial by the manufacturer, and are borne out by 
the experience of a very large number of wearers. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Lert Ficure.—Spring costume of pearl-gray 
canvas over taffeta of the same color. On the 
circular taffeta foundation is hung a shaped 
flounce of tucked canvas, which shows at front 
and sides the tucks are close together, and one 
a half-inch in width. The tunic has a double 
box plait in the back and is finished at edge by 
a gray satin band matching tucks in width, and 
having seven rows of stitching. The tight- 
fitting bodice is slightly bloused in front, and 
has a tiny inner vest of tucked cream mousse- 
line de soie, with narrowest Mecklin lace on 
edges of alternate tucks, over creamy satin. 
The jaunty cape is of circular bands of canvas 
edged with the stitched gray satin, fitted on a 
taffeta lining. The stock and bow are of wide 
black velvet ribbon. Narrow girdle of gray 
stitched satin. The hat is of palest gray felt 
with smoke-colored ostrich tips and large mous- 
seline rosettes in two shades of violet. 


Muppte Ficure.—Tailor-made gown in light 
weight Venetian cloth of pastel mignonette green 
over taffeta. The taffeta foundation is circular and 
finished with a deep accordion-plaited frill. ‘The 
cloth drop-skirt has a box-plaited back. The 
graduated Spanish flounce has a curved banding 
stitching of cloth at heading. The Eton basque 
is tight-fitting with band of stitched cloth as a 
finish. Two other bands fasten it toward left 
side with oxidized silver buttons. The inner 

yoke and collar are panne velvet in a much 
deeper shade of green, with groups of fine tucks. 


Richt Ficure.—Calling costume of pastel 
heliotrope cloth, with taffeta foundation of 
same color. The circular drop-skirt has the 
usual box-plaited back, and is trimmed very 
simply by bands of same cloth, outlined with 
narrowest black braid, in which a thread of gold 
is woven. The waist simulates an Eton coat, 
and is finished with the bands and braid. The 
plastron and sleeve tops are of écru corded silk, 
finely braided with the same narrow black braid. 
The girdle and band at top of collar of black 
velvet. The hat is of shirred black mousseline 
de soie, with black feathers on left side. 
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Lert Ficure.—Gown of écru barége over 
taffeta of same color. The barége drop-skirt is 
tucked and shaped to fit closely over the circular 
foundation. The tucks are in groups of three, 
very narrow at waist line, graduating to one inch 
in width at finish, which is about eighteen inches 
above hem. At the back the box plait carries 
four tucks, meeting in centre. The bodice has 
tucks narrow at waist-line, widening at top, four 
in the back, two on either side of the front. 
The yoke, collar, and vest are finely tucked, 
cream~-white mousseline de soie over white 
taffeta. The lace collarette and revers are Irish 
point. ‘Two narrow straps of turquoise panne 
velvet fasten across corsage and are caught with 
tiny rhinestone buckles. Girdle of the tur- 
quoise velvet. 

Uprer Ficure.—Gown of silver-gray crépe 
du chine, over same color taffeta. The taffeta 
foundation is circular, flaring greatly at bottom. 
The shirred drop-skirt trains slightly. The 
bodice is also shirred and fastens in the back. 
Yoke and sleeves are of silver-gray liberty crépe 
de chine, with Mechlin appliqués and em- 
broidered gray silk French knots. The girdle is of 
liberty satin, with long sash ends at back. 
Rosette and ends of black Brussels net, caught 
with rhinestone ornament at left side of corsage. 

Ricut Ficure.—Gown of India mull in a 
dainty shade of buff, with a finely embroidered 
design and border of white; lace insertions on 
front of skirt and corsage of dotted Valenciennes 


lace mesh. The white taffeta foundation is 
circular, with a trailing Spanish flounce. The 
mull skirt is also circular aad trailing. The 


embroidered design outlines the lace mesh in- 





sertions. The bodice opens over a tucked front 
of cream-white chiffon, and from under the 
embroidered edge a tiny frill of Valenciennes 
lace shows. The deep collar is of embroidered 
mull, the stock of cream-white chiffon, tying 
in a fluffy bow in front. A black liberty 
satin girdle is fastened with rhinestone buttons. 
The hat is faced with black velvet, draped in 
white gauze, and has two white quills at left 
side. 

Ficure 1n Circte.—Gown of pale blue ba- 
tiste, taffeta lining of same color. The five- 
gored taffeta foundation is finished with a deep 
accordion-plaited frill. The plaited and shaped 
bastiste drop-skirt has the edges of the plaits 
stitched down for twelve inches, leaving the 
effect of a small tuck on edge. The waist fastens 
at back, and is also stitched on edges of plaits. 
Appliqués of cream bastiste embroidery outline 
the yoke and sleeve caps, which are of the blue 
bastiste, embroidered with cream-white dots. 
Collar of the cream appliqués, and also the girdle, 
which is lined with blue taffeta. 


Fig. 5883.—House grown of écru de crépe 
chine. The drop skirt with box-plaited back 
is over a close-fitting five-gored taffeta founda- 
tion, which has a deep accordion-plaited dust 
ruffle. The middle one of the three box plaits 
is double, and all are an apparent combination 
of those on back of bodice. On the bodice 
the three plaits come from under revers 
and are tightly drawn down. ‘The tucked yoke 
and sleeve tops are of pale blue mousseline de 
soie ; revers and sleeve trimmings of point de 
Venice over creamy satin. In front a scarf of 
blue mousseline is tied n fluffy bow at corsage ; 
the ends cross and are brought to waist-line at 
back, where they are caught with a rhinestone 
buckle. 


Fig. 5988.—Calling costume of light tan 
cloth. The drop skirt is circular. The tunic 
has circular back with fullness in tucks at waist, 
and fastens at left side; both tunic and 
skirt are finished with a narrow band of velvet 
in a much deeper tone, and several rows 
of stitching. The waist has tight-fitting 
back and but little fullness in the slightly 
bloused front. A very smart waistcoat effect 
(Continued on page vi) 





AMOS GREY, M.D., SAYS 
Olein Skin Food is a perfect tissue builder 
and will positively soften and remove wrinkles. 





PRICE, $1.50 POST PREPAID 


OLEIN Sto 


IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING IN FOO 


for preserving the skin, effacing lines, and cor- 
recting sallow-faced conditions. 


James Freeman, M.D., says: 

The Olein preparations are perfectly pure, 
and beautifiers in every sense of the word, and 
we cordially extend them the endorsement of 
the American Journal of Health. 

SpecIAL Notice. Olein Skin Food was in- 
vented by Olive Robart in 1886, has been on the 
market since 1888, and is the original and 
genuine Skin Food, wholly unlike the nu- 
merous cold creams which of late have been 
masquerading under this name. Perfect sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully re- 
funded. Miss Robart cordially invites corre- 
spondence, and if ladies will describe the con- 
dition of their skin, present care, etc., when 
ordering, they will receive special advice and 
instructions, 

Address all mail orders to 


OLIVE ROBART & CO. 

9 EAST 42no0 STREET 
BETWEEN FIFTH AND MADISON AVENUES 
ON SALE AT 343 FIFTH AVENUE 
And at La Peuseé, 403 Fifth Avenue 

















PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD Personatty- 


CONDUCTED 


TOURS 


FLORIDA © 


Tickets valid for return until May 31, 1900, by 
regular trains 


TWO WEEKS IN THE TROPICS 


Rate $50.00 from NEW YORK 
$48.00 from PHILADELPHIA 


Old Pt. Comfort 
Richmond, and 
Washington 


March 3 and 31, April 14 and 28, 1900 


$34.00 from NEW YORK 
Rate $31. 00 trom | PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON 


March 15, April 10, May 3, 1900 


$14.50 from NEW YORK 
Rate $i+ 50 from PHILADELPHIA 











For detailed itineraries and full information, apply 
to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; or address Geo, W. Boyd, Ass’t Gen’! 


Pass. Agent, Philadelphia 
J. B. HUTCHINSON J. R. WOOD 


Gen’! Pass. Agent 








General Manager 








From ST. MICHAEL 
To MANILA, 
11,974 MILES. 


And the Stars and Stripes affording 
protection to American Commerce all 
the way. 

See the new ‘* Round the World”’ 
folder of the New York Central Lines, 
just out. 














A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of three 
cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





Masson-Templier, 
191 Rue St. Honoré, 
Paris. 
Select Models in Tailor - made 


Afternoon, Reception, and Even- 


ing Gowns, Coats and Manitles. 


The latest models at moderate 


prices. 











Vorwerk’s Patent Collar Stiffening 











Ben’> KS The most 
, # oer ticaland 
(f rest interlin- 

r ing in use 

Equally 
adapted for 


standing as 
well as turn- 
down collars 
Circular 
woven, 
shaped for 
the neck, will 
not crease or 
unravel. 


The only Practical Collar interlining in use 
Ask your Dry Goods Merchant or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 











Soutbern Golfers 


Or women intending planning a visit to the 
resorts of the middle South, will find a golfing 
sw eater an indispensable adjunct to their ward- 
robe. These sweaters commend themselves 
for many reasons, not the least on account of 
their comfortableness, as compared with the 
shirt waist. which fails to allow that freedom 
of action necessary in golfing. Their smart 
appearance, as well as their extreme practica- 
bility, has caused them to be adopted as the 
correct garment for the links. 

They are made in white or red, knit or 
crochet, of heavy cable stitch, cut high or low 
neck, as desired. To be had in stock or to 


order. 
PRICE, $35.00 


Material and direction for self-making sent 
for $1.50. To be had only of 


Alice Maynard 


10 West 22d Street vt NEW YORK 


Che “Popular Shop”’ 


CORDIALLY INVITING 
LEISURELY INSPECTION 
OF 
THE QUAINT AND 
AGREEABLE “« LIBERTY’ 
FURNISHINGS 

FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES OF 
THE PERIOD. 














The Picturesque English and 
French Papers for Walls. 

The Decorative Cotton and 
Flax Upholstery Fabrics. 

The Comfortable Chairs of 
Handwrought Wicker. 

The Very Original Mission 
Furniture of Native Ash. 

The Old Style English Easy 
Chairs and Settles. 


1@ Not to be had elsewhere, and 
offered at attractive prices. 





Wall Papers and “ Liberty ”’ 
Fabrics — (Parcels $5.00 and 
over) Carriage Free to 

All Parts of the States. 


42d St., W. at 5th Ave. 


( Trademarks Reg'd) 


Joseph P. McHugh 
§ Co. 











































is given here with pale blue panne velvet em- 
broidered with small black dots ; the collar and 
cuffs of this are finished with the tan velvet 


and stitching, as is the rest of the waist. But- 
tons and girdle also of tan velvet; tucked 
chemisette ; stock and scarf of chiffon. Ends 


ot scarf have lace appliquéd, and are shown 
again below buttons. 


Fig. 6001.—White dotted lise dinner frock, 
nade with bodice draped in a point caught in 
front to the transparent guipure collar, which is 
wired to hold its shape and studded with jewels. 
Pearl chains reach over one shoulder and across 
the arm, forming a cross caught with an emerald 
and rhinestone slide. Puffs of the lise are held 
with elastic just above the tops of the gloves. 
The other shoulder is made smart, with black silk 
poppies. The over drapery lise is tucked from 
the belt about a quarter of a yard down and 
hangs in points. The oddly shaped girdle is of 
guipure studded with pearls and gold sequins 
reaching to a long, narrow gold and pearl fringe. 
Deep flounces on the bottom of the skirt of 
plain side plaited lise, which reaches out into a 
very becoming swirl and long train. 


QP waar Taev nzan (CS) 


[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


RED POTTAGE 


BY MARY CHOLMONDELEY. HARPER BROTHERS 


“\ His widely known book hardly needs 
‘| an introduction, much less a detailed 
presentation of plot. Suffice it to say: 
an effective opening chapter launches this study 
of contemporaneous character in capital style, 
and he who reads for love of writing, and she 
who devours novels for the story merely, will 
both make haste to take in the succeeding pages. 
As a study in cowardice the story is thorough- 
going; in fact, its chiefest interest lies in its 
careful analyses of types. Hugh Scarlett, except 
that he is made to take his lapse from the path 
of social propriety and moral rectitude. too 
seriously—his soliloquies betray the feminine hero 
-is an interesting instance of the Nemesis that 
sometimes dogs the Lothario’s footsteps, when 
he mistakenly imagines that he has done 
with certain episodes. Hugh rather domi- 
nates the book, but more interesting than 
he is Lady Newham, who, as a type of the 
beauty brought up after old methods, is true to 
life down to the smallest detail. Thus is she 
sketched: 

‘¢ From her early youth Lady Newhaven had 
been in the habit of viewing life in picturesque 
tableaux vivants, of which she invariably formed 
the central figure. At her confirmation the 
bishop, the white-robed clergy, and the other 
candidates had served but as a nebulous back- 
ground against which her own white-clad, 
kneeling figure, bowed in reverent devotion, 
stood out in high relief. 

When she married Lord Newhaven, he took 
so slight a part, though a necessary one, in the 
wedding groups, that their completeness had 
never been marred by misgivings as to his exact 
position in them, When, six years later, after 
one or two mild flirtations which only served 
as a stimulus to her love of dress—when at last 
she met, as she would have expressed it, ‘* the 
one love of her life ’’—her first fluctuations and 
final deviation from the path of honor were 
the result of new arrangements round the same 
centre. 

The first groups in which Hugh took part 
had been prodigies of virtue. The young 
mother with the Madonna face—Lady New- 
haven firmly believed that her face, with the 
crimped fringe drawn down to the eyebrows, re- 
sembled that of a Madonna—with her children 
round het, Lord Newhaven, as usual, some- 
what out of in the background ; and 
Hugh, young, handsome, devoted, heartbroken, 
and ennobled for life by the contemplation of 
uch impregnable virtue. 

**You accuse me of coldness,’’ she had 
magined herself saying ina later scene, when 
the children and the husband would have made 
too much of a crowd, and were consequently 
omitted. ‘I wish to Heaven I were as cold 
as I appear.’’ 

And she had really said it later on. Hugh 
never did accuse her of coldness, but that was a 


focus 


detail. Those words, conned over many 
times, had nevertheless actually proceeded out 
of her mouth. Few of us have the power of 
saying anything we intend to say. But Lady 
Newhaven had that power, and enjoyed also, 
in consequence, a profound belief in her 
prophetic instincts; while others, Hugh not 
excepted, detected a premeditated tone in her 
conversation, and a sense of incongruity between 
her remarks and the occasion which called 
them forth. 

From an early date in their married life 
Lord Newhaven had been in the habit of dis- 
counting these remarks by making them in 
rapid rotation himself before proceeding to the 
matter in hand. 

‘¢ Having noticed that a mother—I mean a 
young mother—is never really happy in the ab- 
sence of her children, and that their affection 
makes up for the carelessness of their father, 
may I ask, Violet, what day you wish to re- 
turn to Westhope ?”’ he said, one morning at 
break fast. 

** Any day,”” she replied. 
able in one place as in another. 

‘6 We will say Friday week, then,’ re- 
turned Lord Newhaven, ignoring, as he invaria- 
bly did, any allusion to their relative positions, 
and because he ignored them she made many. 
‘¢ The country,’” he added, hurriedly, ‘¢ will be 
very refreshing after the glare and dust and 
empty worldly society of London.”’ 

She looked at him in anger. She did not 
understand the reason, but she had long vaguely 
felt that all conversation seemed to dry up in 
his presence. He mopped it all into his own 
sponge, so to speak, and left every subject ex- 
hausted. 

She rose in silent dignity, and went to her 
boudoir, and lay down there. The heat was 
very great, and another fire was burning within 
her, withering her round cheek, and making 
her small, plump hand look shrunken and thin. 
A fortnight had passed, and she had not heard 
from Hugh. She had written to him many 
times, at first only imploring him to meet her, 
but afterward telling him she knew what had 
happened, and entreating him to put her out of 
suspense, to send her one line that his life was 
not endangered. She had received no answer to 
any of her letters. She came to the conclusion 
that they had been intercepted by Lord New- 
haven, and that, no doubt, the same fate had 
befallen Hugh’s letters to herself. For some 
time past, before the drawing of lots, she had 
noticed that Hugh’s letters had become less 
frequent and shorterin length. She understood 
the reason now. Half of them had been inter- 
cepted. How that fact could account for the 
shortness of the remainder may not be imme- 
diately apparent to the prosaic mind, but it was 
obvious to Lady Newhaven. That Hugh had 
begun to weary of her could not force the nar- 
row entrance to her mind. Such a possibility 
had never been even considered in the pictures of 
the future with which her imagination busied 
itself. But what would the future be ?”’ 


*¢] am as miser- 


” 


* * * 


Her friend, Sybell Loftus, makes a rather 
good foil for Lady Newham, although she is 
another silly who, like the titled woman, is an 
inveterate poser, and for that reason somewhat 
disconcerting, as the similarity of some of the 
posings rather upset Lady Newham’s plans to 
be thought a creature apart. 

“ % % 


*¢ It was Sybell Loftus’s first season in London 
since her second marriage with Mr. Doll 
Loftus. After a very brief sojourn in that city 
of frivolity she had the acumen to discern that 
London society was hopelessly worldly and mer- 
cenary ; that people only met to eat and to abuse 
each other ; that the law of cutlet for cutlet 
was universal ; that young men, especially those 
in the Guards, were garrisoned by a full comple- 
ment of devils ; that London girls lived only for 
dress and the excitement of husband-hunting. 
In short, to use her own expression, she 
‘turned London society inside out.’’ 

London bore the process with equanimity, and 
presently Sybell determined to raise the art of 
dinner-giving from the low estate to which she 
avowed it had fallen to a higher level. She was 
young, she was pretty, she was well-born, she 
was rich. All the social doors were open to 
her. But one discovery is often only the pre- 
lude to another. She soon made the further 
one that, in order to raise the tone of social 
gatherings, it is absolutely necessary to infuse 





into them a leaven of ‘¢ clever people.”’ Further 
light on this interesting subject showed her that 
most of the really ‘‘ clever people ’’ did not be- 
long to her set. The discovery which all who 
love adulation quickly make—namely, that the 
truly appreciative, and sympathetic, and gifted, 
are for the greater part to be found in a class 
below their own—was duly made and registered 
by Sybell. She avowed that class differences 
were nothing to her with the enthusiasm of 
all those who, since the world began, have 
preferred to be first in the society which they 
gather round them.”’ 

‘¢ Fortunately for Sybell she was not troubled 
by doubts respecting the clearness of her own judg- 
ment. Eccentricity was in her eyes originality; 
a wholesale contradiction of established facts was 
a new view. She had not the horrid perception 
of difference between the real and the imitatien 
which spoil the lives of many. She was equally 
delighted with both, and remained in blissful 
ignorance of the fact that her ‘deep’ conversa- 
tion was felt to be exhaustingly superficial if by 
chance she came across the real artist or thinker 
instead of his counterfeit. 

‘¢Consequently to her house came the raté in 
all his most virulent developments; the ‘ new 
woman’ with stupendous lop-sided opinions on 
difficult Old Testament subjects; the ‘lady 
authoress’ with a mission to show up the vices 
of a society which she knew only by hearsay. 
Hither came, unwittingly, simple - minded 
Church dignitaries, who, Sybell hoped, might 
influence for his good the young agnostic poet 
who had written a sonnet on her muff-chain, 
a very daring sonnet, which Doll, who did 
not care for poetry, had not been shown.”’ 


x * * 


The relative from Australia is an entertaining 
study, who pursues courtship with the frankness 
and the earnestness that he would show in 
a commercial enterprise. Asked by a High 
Church priest, a relative, to speak at a tem- 
perance meeting, Dick, supposing his business as 
vineyard owner was known, spake out of his 
heart, to the consternation of the elders of the 
meeting. Always is Dick original, and 
frequently does he become involved in uncon- 
ventional proceedings but, despite his gaucheries, 
he is a winsome character. 

Of the Reverend Mr. Gusley and his gifted 
sister, Hester. A person in the story, with 
insight, says: 

« 4 * 


‘<1 have a sort of sympathy with Gusley as 
regards his sister. He has been kind to her, 
according to his lights, and if she could write 
little goody-goody books he would admire her 
immensely, and so would half the neighborhood. 
It would be felt to be suitable. But Hester 
jars against the preconceived ideas that clergy- 
men’s sisters and daughters should, as a matter 
of course, offer up their youth and hair and 
teeth and eyesight on the altar of parochial 
work, She does and is nothing that long cus- 
tom expects her to do and be. Originality is 
out of place ina clergyman’s family, just because 
it is so urgently needed. It is a constant source 
of friction. But, on the other hand, the best 
thing that could happen to Hester is to be 
thrown for a time among people who regard her 
as a nonentity, who have no sense of humor, 
and to whom she cannot speak of any of the 
subjects she has at heart. If Hester had re- 
mained in London after the success of her Idyll 
she would have met with so much sympathy 
and admiration that her next book would proba- 
bly have suffered in consequence. She is so 
susceptible, so expansive, that repression is posi- 
tively necessary to her to enable her, so to speak, 
to get up steam. There is no place for getting 
up steam like a country vicarage with an inner 
cordon of cows round it and an outer one of 
amiable country neighbors, mildly contemptuous 
of originality in any form. She cannot be in 
sympathy with them in her present stage. It is 
her loss, not theirs. At forty she will be in 
sympathy with them, and appreciate them as I 
do; but that is another story. She has been 
working at this new book all winter with a 
fervor and concentration which her isolation 
has helped to bring about. She owes a debt of 
gratitude to her surroundings, and some day I 
shall tell her so.” 

*¢ She says her temper has become that of a 
fiend.”” , 


** She is passionate, there is no doubt. She 
nearly fell on us both this afternoon. She is 
too much swayed by every little incident. Every- 


vl 


thing makes a vivid impression on her and shakes 
her to pieces. It is rather absurd and dispropor- 
tionate now, like the long legs of a foal, but it 
is a sign of growth. My experience is that 
people without that fire of enthuiasm on the one 
side and righteous indignation on the other never 
achieve anything except in domestic life. If 
Hester lives she will outgrow her passionate 
nature, or at least she will grow up to it and 
become passive, contemplative. Then, instead 
of unbalanced anger and excitement, the same 
nature will have learned to receive impressions 
calmly which is now continually upset by them, 
and, by reason of that receptiveness and insight, 
she will go far.’’ 


NEW GOWN MATERIALS 


GAUZE—CHIFFON——LACE—ORGANDIES—CREPON 
—PASTEL LIBERTY FOULARD—SOLID COLOR 
SWISS, SILK GINGHAM, DIMITIES, MER- 
CERIZED—COTTONS— WASHABLE 
TAFFETA, AND MANY 
OTHER FABRICS 


ance, still there has never before been 

so little actual silk used. The mode 
for 1900 is clinging, pliable textures, such as 
were used in the days of the Empress Josephine. 
In the treatment of gauze chiffons and nets 
fashion has borrowed from still older models, 
and suggestions of old Egypt prevail in many of 
the exquisite frocks of to-day. The chiffons, 
lisse, and nets are a large and varied subject, 
either in combination with other material or 
used by themselves. For summer foulard inser- 
tions of side plaited lisse or chiffon are to be the 
grand chic; often over these lace is daintily 
appliquéd. Chiffon frocks are as popular as 
ever, and there are many new patterns of fine 
but inexpensive black chantilly which can be 
effectively used as appliqué. Then there are 
the heavier cream lace disks, butterflys, and 
conventional designs, all sold by the piece, and 
to be added to that of gauze. If one has a 
taste for embroidery or fancy work it would be 
well to apply it to the making of a summer 
frock ; that is to embellishing the material. 
Such gowns when ordered carte blanche from 
the dressmaker amount up to enormous sums. 
Nearly all the work in sucha frock must be 
done by hand, so why not do it one’s self? It is 
a dainty and fascinating pastime, aside from the 
economy aspect of the case. 

All lace frocks climb the ladder of expense 
until it makes one gasp with wonder. Some of. 
the black Renaissance are very beautiful. Then 
there are less expensive laces, which are very 
effective, but if one has the money it is never a 
mistake to buy the best of lace, as such a pur- 
chase is an economy in the end and always. 

Painted nets, showing floral designs, ate 
among the just opened importations, also filmy 
organdies that are so fine and soft, with their 
decorations of blossoms, that they have the ap- 
pearance of painted gauze. There is a border 
of a broad ribbon, over which flowers or wreaths 
are scattered. Price, $2 a yard, the material 
being fifty inches wide. 

The above-mentioned material is so beautiful 
and choice that it will not long remain in the 
market. The smart shops are only placing 
small orders for their handsomest novelties, so 
that the purchaser can be sure of not meeting 
the same material very often. 

Cachemires are softer and lovelier than ever, 
and promise to be much sought for handsome 
frocks, Silk crépon and silk crépe are being 
imported in such tints as have never been seen be- 
fore. The variations of grays, mauves, and pinks 
plunge one in a maze of indecision, to say noth- 
ing of the blues and écru tints, then the whites. 
If a writer says white now, it does not mean 
one thing, as there is as wide a range in that as 
in the different tints of color. _Meddow cream, 
golden cream, cream, white, pure white, oyster 
white, loamy white, and so on, are enough to 
show you that, in ordering, you want to be sure 
of what you mean. 

Pastel liberty foulard is one of the ‘¢ juts 
over’ materials, and, as the name denotes, it 
it is a combination of beautiful color and soft 
satin foulard. Pastel velvet is so thin that a 
little more would seem to make it transparent ; it 
is beautiful in all the pastel tints, and to be much 
used this season, Nun’s veiling is not expen- 
sive, and in blue or gray it is very smart, also 
in some of the tans are good. 


A Lthough all fabrics have a silky appear- 
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Crépe meteor much resemble ssatin-finished 
silk crépe ; it is not as wide and it does not 
cost so much, the price being $1 a yard. Fig- 
ured satins, twenty-two inches wide, are to be 
bought for $1.50 a yard. 

Stain-finished foulards, twenty-four inche 
wide, in all colors and many handsome designs, 
cost $1 a yard, or in a cheaper grade, 60 cents 
The dark blues are always reliable, and the 
large figures of white make a stylish, modish 
effect. Poker dots are to be as much worn as 
ever, and they come at the same prices as the 
foulards I have just mentioned. 

Japanese silks are from 60 cents a yard to 
$1.50, and come in both light and dark 
ground, with smart figures. Liberty satins are 
from 85 cents to $1.25 a yard. 

A cheap and serviceable summer frock may be 
satisfactorily made of gray jasper surah, which is 
and costs $1 a yard. It is heavy and 
jurable, and appropriate for traveling, and, more- 
over, it is the shade of gray that will not show 


dust. 


wide 


The thin fabrics are legion; especially tempt- 
ing are the exquisitely fine swisses in solid color 
for $1.50 a yard, 44 inches wide. These are 
silk embroidered with dots the same shade as the 
swiss; the black is almost like a piece of silk 
giuze. These beautiful zoods are from Switzer- 
lan A white swiss, same wid.h and price, has 

1 heavy stripe of embroidery at about four inch 
nterval spaces. They can be had in all color 
stripes; the black and white is particularly 
modish. Solid color plain mull, that is very 
fine, costs 3734 cents a yard and is very wide. 

Swiss combined with tucks is $1.50 a yard 
and thirty inches wide. Mull robes, that are 
lovelier than ever, can be bought from $10.50 
up to $22.50. They are inlet with dainty 
laces, often embroidered as well, the skirts, 
ready to be sewn down the back, added to a waist- 
band and worn. Four and a half yards are re- 
quired for skirt, three yards of plain, forty-seven 
inches wide, for the bodice, three yards of lace 
and mull ruffling, and three yards lace insertion 
to trim the bodice. Such frocks are a great 
economy, and, when made up, have all the ap- 
peata ice of an imported gown. 

Mercerized cottons are a new invention; they 
give us a frock with all the cachet of some soft 
silk tor about half the cost. The mercerized 
batistes for forty-five cents a yard can hold their 
own with almost any India silk or foulard, and 
are going to make popular and useful hack 
frocks for the summer. 

Silk ginghams, thirty-six inches wide, at 60 
cents a yard, are pretty in both stripes and plaids, 
and they will be dainty combined with lace for 
morning frocks. 

Dimities with satin stripes are 50 cents a 
yard and twenty-seven inches wide. Plain or 
figured dimities are pretty at 25 cents a yard. 
An effective swiss in black has colored dots, 
which give it the appearance almost of jeweled 
gauze; this is especially true of the blue dots, 
which look for all the world like turquoise. 
White swiss that is embroidered with dots and 
divided off into hair lines is 75 cents a yard and 
thirty inches wide. A cheap swiss has a white 
background with stripes in the art shades, such 
as green, pink, and yellow, lined on either side 
with black and embroidered with white dots. It 
is a material with decided character and, for the 
money, most effective. Price, 25 cents a yard. 
Linear grenadine in all shades, with satin stripes 
and floral decorations, costs 15 cents a yard. 
Mercerized cotton in changeable shades, pretty 
for shirt waists, and extremely wide, costs only 
65 to 85 cents a yard. 

The new piqués are no longer stiff and cum- 
bersome, but as soft and adaptable as cachemire. 
They are to play a very important part in sum- 
mer finery. Many of them are embroidered, 
others are mercerized, and raised cords appear 
on others. The prices vary accordingly. 

A washable taffeta, known as ‘taffeta 
mousseline,’’ comes only in black. It is yarn- 
dyed and perspiration-proof, $1.25 a yard and 
twenty-seven inches wide. In weave it differs 
from the ordinary taffeta and is about the stiff- 
ness of poult de soie. A popular material is 
wool silk ribbed (silk and mohair). This 
comes in ten different colors, and the ribs give a 
shimmering effect. 

The shops are filled with bodice novelties. 
Big silk squares of handsome gros grain in solid 
color have a border of scattered blossoms and a 
wide stripe of black or gray silk above. The 
square is fringed about an inch deep all around, 
and when made up into the bodice this is util- 


ized in a number of effective ways. Then there 
are squares of velour with big flowers that aie 
woven in and look for all the world as if they 
had been painted. In less expensive squares one 
finds foulard silk in Persian design, with wide 
border of solid color covered with polka dots, 
and at the extreme edge a deep color border 
about an inch wide, for $1 a square. It takes 
four of these to make a bodice. 

In shirtings there is a larger variety—satin 
broché, with hair line and a figure, is an effective 
inexpensive shirting, and costs 25 cents a yard. 
Percale rayé is 35 cents a yard, has a solid 
background and raised cords over which an in- 
distinct fleur de lis in white and black is woven 
colors lavender, pink, and blue. _ Printed linens 
are 50 cents a yard and wear forever. Percales, 
which are alway pretty for whole frocks as well 
as shirt waists, are 25 cents a yard. Cotton 
cheviots for bicycle or golf suits are from 50 
cents a yard up. 

LININGS 

A word or two about linings may be of service. 
The modes for the inside of frocks are as variable 
as foi the outside. A bustle is not only no 
longer desirable, but positively to be shunned, as 
it at once stamps the wearers as passé in the 
knowledge of frocks. So if you intend to have 
your gowns lined with si'ks buy poult de soi or 
a pliable satin. India silk is also a good lining 
and not expensive, as it is wide and does not 
cost much a yard. Many of the imported 
foulards and nun’s veilings are being lined in 
this way. 

If silk is too expensive there are a number of 
substitutes that are almost as good. Moiré per- 
calines in soft and medium finish are thirty-six 
inches wide, and in price from 10 to 28 cents. 
In the quality that is guaranteed not to stretch 
or tear the price is 38 cents a yard, width 36 
inches. 

In lustre cloths the nearsilk can be had in 
all colors for 25 cents a yard, and is thirty-six 
inches wide. Silk cloth, same width, is 19 cents 
a yard. 

Silk serge in a variety of shades, twenty-four 
inches wide, can be bought for 42 and 48 cents 
a yard, and is a good lining for cloths. Black 
silk serge, twenty-four inches, comes from 39 
to 75 cents a yard. English moreens, with silk 
lustre in both black and colored, are another 
durable skirt lining, and in twenty-five inch 
widths cost 35 to 55 cents. The silk warp in 
black, same width, is 79 cents. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 

1427. Model for Gown to be Worn 
Traveling in a City—Black Jacket— 
Shoes.—To M. E. R. Will Vogue please 
answer the following question : I study music 
in Chicago—a 210 miles’ run from my 
home—go into the city twice a month. 

What can I get to wear into the city in 
spring and summer ? . 

I have good tailor-made suit, but wish some- 
thing for warm weather wear. Could I get a fou- 
lard, or gingham, or what? I go one day and 
réturn the next. I want something pretty, be- 
cause the day I return I either go to a concert 
or to the park in company with escort or friends. 
I then usually go to depot (returning the sec- 
ond day in the evening). I should like some- 
thing in gray. Iam tall, reddish brown hair 
and eyes, fair complexion, slender. Could I 
wear a little black tailor jacket in evening in 
city, with a foulard gown? What kind of 
shoes would I need to wear with such a gown ? 

A foulard or barége would be the best gown 
for you to have, as both of these materials, if 
lightly lined, are cool, look well when worn in 
the city, and are not conspicuous on the train 
going back and forth. You might get a gray 
foulard, figured with black and white, and make 
it like model 5940, Vogue, 25 Jan., using 


vii 


plaitings of foulard instead of the ruffles, and 
making the sleeves of the figured foulard, in- 
stead of tucked. Yoke and collar of tucked 
gray silk, with upper half of collar finished with 
light blue panne velvet, belt to match. Bodice 
knots of narrow black velvet. A barége would 
look well made in the same way, using plaited 
silk for the ruffles. A black tailor jacket looks 
perfectly well, worn with a foulard or barége. 
A covert coat would also look well. 
Patent-leather walking boots or shoes. 


1428. How to Remove Mildew from 
White Pique—To Wash Old Lace. 
—To E. E. B. Please tell me how to take 
mildew from white piqué; also how to clean 
old lace. 

If the stains are recent rub them with soap; 
cover the spot with wet starch and put the 
article in the sun. 

Keep renewing the applications until the 
mildew disappears. If this fails try javelle water 
—soak the stain in a solution of javelle water 
diluted with water, about half and half for light 
stains, and a little less water if the stain proves 
persistent, Rinse thoroughly in clean water. 
Use only on white, as it removes the color. If 
the stain is old it may take several hours of 
soaking to remove it. Javelle water can be 
bought at nearly all druggists. 

If your lace is very old and fine, should 
advise taking it to a specialist in that kind of 
work. If not very delicate, you may do it 
yourself. Take a preserving jar of glass, wash 
thoroughly, and fill with hot water, a little bo- 
rax and shaved pure soap, shake until a suds is 
formed. Put your lace in this, shake well and 
set in the sun ; shake every ten minutes until the 
lace looks clean. Remove, rinse well in the 
same manner, as this hurts the lace less than 
handling it. Now pin it out carefully on to the 
ironing bodrd covered with a clean cloth. Be 
sure to pin it straight, and each point should be 
pinned. Pin with the right side next the board. 
Press with a cool iron when nearly dry. 


1429. Shirts for Wear in British 
Columbia— Felt Hat—Finish for 
Black Guimpe — Ties for Linen 
Collars. To Maud.—1. For traveling to 
British Columbia, in three or four weeks’ time, 
and visiting out there for a couple of months, 
what kind and color blouses do you advise for 
wearing with a brown homespun tailor coat and 
skirt? Have dark brown hair, good slight 
figure, § feet 3% inches hight. 

2. What sort of hat for same ? 

3- Have a handsome embroidered black 
chiffon French waist. Neck, collar, and 
sleeves can be worn transparent, or with black 
silk guimpe. I find the black neckband unbe- 
coming; how can I relieve it? Do not find 
putting colored under or on edge satisfactory. 
Can you tell me how to arrange same ? 

4. What neckwear with linen collars for 
traveling ? 

Should advise your having skirts of several 
weights. Two of fine flannel, one in a pretty 
shade of green, which goes well with brown, 
and one of light blue. They would look well 
made like No. 47 in Vogue of 18 Jan., with 
the addition of shirt cuffs and sleeves, if desired. 
Two shirts of wash silk for warmer days, made 
with three box plaits on either side of the centre 
box plait in front, and three box plaits in the 
back, somewhat larger than those in front. 
Also several shirts of wash material. Very 
fancy shirts do not look well worn with home- 
spun, 

2. A toque of brown velvet trimmed with 
wings, or a tan felt hat trimmed with velvet 
and breasts. If you stay until late spring you 
will also need a straw toque. 

3. A pretty way to finish a black gown is 
with a narrow edge of panne velvet, either in 
white or a light color, or a fold of white satin 
used in the same way. We do not know of 
any other finish which would do. Some of 
the transparent collars are finished with a wire 
covered with white satin. This not only makes 
a good finish to the collar, but holds it in place. 

4. Wear string or butterfly ties of black 
silk or colors, and in summer of wash materials 
with linen collars. With piqué stocks bows of 
white lawn can be worn, as described in Whis- 
pers of 22 Feb. 


1430. Model for Cloth Gown and 
Hat. To Edna.—Would Vogue please sug- 
gest what I could get for a cloth suit to wear 
this spring in the afternoon? I have a navy- 


blue morning suit, so would like something 
lighter and dressier for afternoon wear. Am 
just nineteen. Wouldn't Vogue pattern 39 be 
a stylish way to have the jacket made? Or 
would an Eton be preferable? Also, what kind 
of a hat could I get to wear with it? Thanks 
for your former advice, which has always proved 
excellent. 

For a spring afternoon tailor gown should 
suggest a Venetian cloth of tan, with an Eton 
coat, which is prettier for an afternoon frock 
than a jacket. Model in centre of page 83, 
Vogue, 8 Feb., would be effective made in tan 
cloth and trimmed with rows of stitching close 
together, forming a design in white, or with 
tan braid having a tiny line of gold init. In 
this case use gilt olives on the jacket. Shirt o 
light blue tucked taffeta with lace jabot, or 
cravat. We shall soon publish a page of new 
spring hats from which you can choose a be 
coming shape. It is difficult to describe a hat 
without giving an illustration. With an elabo- 
rate cloth gown your hat may correspond, 
whereas with a plain cloth gown a very elaborate 
hat is not good style. 


1431. Pique Skirts—Shirts—Open- 
work Stockings. To E.T.—1. Will piqué 
skirts be made with a sweep this coming season ? 
Will tunics be worn ? 

2. Will summer shirts conform to the pat- 
tern of Vogue, 27 Feb., or be more elaborate ? 
3- Will the stripes be vertical or across ? 

4. Will stockings to wear with patent-leather 
slippers be lace openwork or embroidered designs ? 

It is still rather early ‘for the new invoices of 
piqué skirts, but as the tendency is for all 
skirts to train slightly, we suppose piqué will 
carry out the same style. This, however, is 
not very sensible, as piqué soils so easily. If 
you wish your skirt for general wear, and wish 
it to launder well, we should advise you to 
make a five-gored skirt, with straight breadths 
in the back, where the fullness is laid in six 
tucks about quarter of an inch wide and stitched 
down about six inches. The skirt opening 
should be on the left seam of the front breadth. 
The seams may be strapped and stitched, or 
only stitched. The bottom of the skirt is fin- 
ished with a deep facing and stitched several 
times. It is better to face piqué with plain 
material instead of piqué, as when it is laun- 
dered, unless most carefully ironed, the cords 
of the piqué facing show on the right side. It 
will, of course, keep clean longer if you make 
it to just clear the ground and not train. 

2. Shirts come in a large variety of models. 
No. 47, published in Vogue, is good style for 
wash materials, such as piqué, cheviot, etc., 
with the addition of shirt sleeve and cuff. We 
will shortly publish another model with three 
box plaits on either side of the front, which is 
also new. For shirts of linens, etc., simple 
models are the best style; for shirts of lawn, in- 
sertion, and tucking, batiste, etc., the model 
may be more elaborate. 

3- The stripes run up and down both sleeves 
and body of most new sh:rt models. 

4. Lace openwork stockings of lisle or silk 
will be worn with patent-leather slippes, also 
embroidered, if done in black, but colors on 
black have never been good style. 


1432. Model for Crepe de Chine 
Skirt.—To L. F. Will you kindly advise 
me how to make a crépe skirt; have enough 
crépe de chine for an overdress, pointed back 
and front; have nothing for a flounce, as I can- 
not match same. Do you think a heavy black 
lace flounce would do, or will you suggest some- 
thing better ? 

You do not say in your question if your crépe 
de chine is black or white ; we conclude it is 
black, as you say you might use heavy black lace 
for the flounce. We should advise you to make 
your skirt like model 5940, using black chiffon 
for the flounces, and two bands of black lace on 
the edge of the overdress. If your crépe is white 
you might use a deep flounce of chiffon covered 
with a flounce of lierre lace, simply hemming 
the overskirt on the bottom. 





it is actually true that some society women 
look as young as their grown-up daughters. 
The reason for this is that these women travel 
abroad, and have learned in Paris to use Dr. Dys’s 
Sachets de Toilette, which are unequalled for 
keeping the complexion young and bright. 

They can be had in America only at V. 
Darcy’s, 129 East 26th Street, New York. 
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May obtain the *‘ Cravenette ” cloths 
by applying to S. Stein & Co., 692 and FOR 
694 Broadway, cor. Fourth St., N. Y., 


Who Supply the Trade Only} MEN AND WOMEN 


B. Priestley & Co., Manufacturers of 
“ Cravenette’’ Cloths. 
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